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Oklahoma City Stores Are 
Using More Advertising! 


Hiring More Help! Making More Satvs! 


KLAHOMA CITY department stores made a 
() big drive for more business in October by in- 
creasing their promotion in the Oklahoman 
and Times 55% over October last year. P.S.—They got the business. 


September department store sales in Oklahoma City were 16.6% -better 
than the U. S. average and only 1.4% under the same month in 1931. 


All retail lines are feeling a quickening in buying. The last Saturday in 
October climaxed the month as the best sales day of the current season. 
Increases in sales forces were necessary in virtually all the larger stores. 
Reports everywhere were practically the same: “Biggest day we’ve had in 
a long while.” 


The accelerated ringing of cash bells in Oklahoma City stores is proof 
that Oklahoman and Times readers are responding to increased sales efforts. 
And advertisers who are putting on full steam ahead are profiting by using 
these mediums. They, ALONE, and at less than half the milline cost, do a 
more thorough selling job than all other 20 daily newspapers in this area 
combined. 


THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING COMPANY 


The Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman - - - - - 


Represented by E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 


Radio Station WKY 
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Landmark 


“In sponsoring the Gallup survey, 

and its successor, the White reports 
on reader interest, you have focused 
the attention of advertisers and 
agents alike on the magazine reader 
and his rea-tions instead of relying 
on a maze of circulation figures to 
de ‘ne your qualifications. 

‘‘[ believe the LIBERTY surveys 
will stand out as landmarks in the 
development of an improved space- 
buying technique, and in the 
adv ancement of advertising gener- 


ally.” @S. Pace Butt, Vice Pres. 
J. C. Bull Incorporated. 


Accurately Reflect 


*‘The Liberty surveys more accu- 
ratelyreflect actual consumer habits 
than any method devised to date, 
in my opinion, 

“‘{t is most interesting the way 
you are carrying this work on into 
the public's editorial preference as 
well as advertising preference. I 
read your announcements of this 
work regularly.”’ 


@ Hucu McKay, Vice President 
The Joseph Katz Company 
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Observer 


**As you know, Mr. Battey, the 
head of our Research Department, 
recently went out to observe the 
reader interest surveys being con- 
ducted by Percival White. 

““When Mr. Battey came back I 
had a talk with him about what 
he had seen. 

“The gist of his view was this: 

“‘The method over a period of 
time provides a very useful and 
quite reliable guide to the relative 
reading of the editorial content of 
various magazines. 

‘*Personally, I have not observed 
the work in the field as Mr. 
Battey has, but I certainly think 
you are to be commended for this 
effort. 

**T don’t know anyone else who 
is trying to give us any guide at 
all as to which of their editorial 
features gets read most, much, or 
little."’ 


@ Ricuarp Compron, Partner 
The Blackman Company 
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DONT BELIEVE $ Another Observer 
A WORD OF iT “It was recently our privilege to 


‘observe’ a White survey here in 
New England. 

“Cur opinion of its value was 
confirmed by the enthusiasm of 
members of our staff who accom- 


ANOTHER | THIS anied members of the Percival 
WEEKLY WEEKLY | White organization in their bell- 
' + ringing explorations. 


“Since Liberty is the key maga- 
zine for our Dentyne campaign, 
we have studied with great care 
all the returns so far published. 
They will unquestionably have a 
bearing on our thinking with re- 
gard to next year’s Dentyne pro- 
gram." 

@J. L. Bancer, President 
Badger and Browning, Inc. 


A Real Contribution 


**We do not feel that advertisers 
should buy advertising space 
blindly any more than that a busi- 
ness man should make investments 
without a thorough investigation 
—analyzing the anticipated in- 
vestments from every possible 
angle. In your study of the readers 
of Liberty—going to bed rock— 
you are making a real contribution 
to the scientiic progress of adver- 
tising. We thoroughly appreciate 
the value of the Liberty surveys 
you have made and will make in 
the future—it is a constructive 

advertising job."’ 
@S.E. Van Wie, Adv-rtising Mgr. 
R. B. Davis Company 


Checked Method 


**We have checked the method of 
field investigation employed by 
Liberty and believe that the results 
are of value in measuring the ex- 
tent to which advertisements are 
seen and read in the publications 

included in the investigation.” 
L. D. H. Wexp, Director of Research 
@ McCann-Erickson, Inc. 
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Newark is an unusual mar- 
ket. There's no denying 


that. 


While other major 


markets in the country have 
been sitting back taking a 
nap until business comes by 


again, 


Newark has 


been 


digging its heels in the 
ground and going places 
in a great big business way. 


Certainly you cannot af- 
ford to ignore the impor- 
tance of a market where 


retail business 


has main- 


tained 74.6% of normal 
activity for the past eight 
months? A market doing 
46°% more than the aver- 
age for the entire country 
is the spot you should hit 


and hit hard for 


Another reason: 


sales. 
It's the 


third major market in the 


country today. 


SALES 


MANAGEMENT'S compi- 
lation of bank debits is the 


yardstick. 


Just one more point. To 
actually sell this market 
profitably is a matter of 
just ONE advertising sched- 


ule—if it's in the 


Newark 
Evening 


News 


EUGENE W. FARRELL 
Business & Advertising Mar. 


215-221 Market 


Street 


Newark New Jersey 
O'MARA & ORMSBEE 
General Representatives 
New York Chicago Detroit 


San Francisco Los Angeles 


BY WALTER MANN 


Market Geography 
for Advertisers 


“In planning national or other advertis- 
ing campaigns it is now possible to select 
media that reach the dealers or the portion 
of the public that you want to interest, 
because it is now possible to know what 
cities, counties and states constitute your 
best potential mar- 
kets. Advertisers 
now can base their 
plans on the Census 
of Distribution, and 
producers — should 
have a_ working 
knowledge of what 
it shows as a means 
of guidance and 
also as a tool for 


checking such 
plans.” 
This statement, 


Pirie MacDonald 
Walter Mann 


coming as it does 
from a Census of 
Distribution pam- 
phlet issued by the U. S. Department of 
Commerce, is the main theme for a 24- 
page ‘Market Geography” recently put 
out by the New York Times and titled 
“Equivalent Markets.” It was published 
only after a two-year study of the figures 
and what they mean. The figures in this 
pamphlet, the preface says, supplant ex- 
isting theories with facts—facts which often 
challenge strongly these theories and sub- 
stantiate others. Pointing out that 1929 
distribution figures, on which the report 
is based, are still adequate for purposes 
of relative comparison, the Times urges 
alert advertisers to make fullest present 
use of them in working out effective rather 
than wasteful allocations of sales effort. 
Decrying the fact that many of the 
smaller places are often today the bene- 
ficiaries of better advertising coverage com- 
paratively than New York City, the Times 
then sets out to show the truth of their 
claims, viz.: (1) that the New York mar- 
ket is the superlative market in opportunity 
for profitable sales; (2) that all too often 
New York is underestimated and conse- 
quently undersold; (3) that many sales 
and advertising campaigns are so construct- 
ed that New York gets comparatively less 
selling effort than is focused on a hypo- 
thetical place called Red Gulch, Arizona. 
Some of the figures used in backing up 
this contention are most interesting. New 
York enjoys possession of $6,915,220,000 
out of the fifty-odd billions of U. S. retail 
trade. This is 13.82 per cent of the total 
and comes through 11.63 per cent of the 
retail outlets. The retail sales per capita 
of New York are $574 vs. the United 
States total of $408. (Some of us here 
in New York sometimes wonder whether 
that differential isn’t made up in added 
retail costs, seeing what some of the New 
York retail stores do in the way of mark- 
up; but this—even if true—in no way 
militates against New York as a market 
from the manufacturers’ viewpoint.) In 
foodstuffs at retail we New Yorkers eat 
16.36 per cent of all food and get it 


through 14.98 per cent of the retail out- 
lets. The per capita consumption figures 
are at first startling ($154 vs. $92) until 
it is remembered that the much lower farm 
purchases of foodstuffs pulls the U. S. av- 
erage way down. The retail apparel per 
capita figures are also to a degree similarly 
affected with $73 for New York City 
against a U. S. average of $35. Not with- 
out cause apparently is New York some- 
times called the best-dressed city in the 
world! In retail building and lumber the 
differential is not as great ($28 against 
an average of $23) though where they 
get to build on this scale in over-built 
New York is more than S. O. S. can 
understand! Retail furniture and house- 
hold show an outstandingly favorable pic- 
ture for New York with $35 per capita 
vs. $19 for the United States. But where 
is the drug store classification! Surely 
New York isn’t the healthiest as well as 
the wealthiest city? Or is S. O. S. wrong? 
Playing down the “‘substitute’” figures 
used by many advertisers in allocating their 
sales and advertising efforts and playing 
up the ‘actual’ figures of the Census of 
Distribution, the Times then argues that 
these “substitutes” should all be supplanted 
by the actual figures which make New 
York show up so well. This would be 
fairly sound but for the fact that in many 
cases the spending power of cities has 
materially varied since the depression 
started, and many of these added factors 
used in revision of “‘actual’’ figures serve 
to correct the government figures to a more 
specific product application, etc. But these 
corrections usually do not militate against 
New York City as a market for the aver- 
age product in S. O. S.’s opinion (S. O. S. 
by the way is short for ‘Survey of Surveys 
columnist’”—it’s one of those nicknames 
started in the SALES MANAGEMENT office— _ 
a happy combination of abbreviation for 
use on initialed memos and a cry for help 
against that columnist's devilish diatribes). 
United States maps then show, for in- 
stance, that total retail sales in New York 
City are more than those for Washington, 
Oregon, Nevada (California is carefully 
skirted), Idaho, Utah, Arizona, Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, North 
and South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louisiana and Missis- 
sippi. Other state maps then show similar 
comparisons for specific commodities. Fig- 
ures then show how various magazines 
fall short of the “proper” proportions of 
circulation in the New York market in 
several classifications. Other figures and 
bar charts then take up the comparison of 
other metropolitan centers with the New 
York figures. Following the usual tie-in 
arguments for the sponsor, this pamphlet 
closes with a new and interesting defini- 
tion of “quality circulation.” Worth see- 
ing and studying carefully. Write direct 
to Ivan Veit, New York Times, Ties 
Square, New York, for your copy, © 
through this column if you prefer. 


Effective Credit Management. Policyhold- 
ers Service Bureau, Metropolitan Life Ins. 
Co:., N. Y. Cc. Free. 
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Slipping sales in Chicago stir- 
red a cereal maker to activity 
along lines suggested by the 
Chicago American. Merchan- 
dising staff men, skilled through 
long, intensive experience, se- 
cured 3,000 window displays in 
all Chicago chain and most 
independent outlets, aroused 
dealer enthusiasm, helped in- 
stall or increase stocks. Chain 
distribution jumped from two 
chains to eighteen. . . . Then 
copy appeared, sales stopped 
slipping, started soaring. 


Chicago American co-operation 
has helped set many an adver- 
tiser’s feet on wider, surer paths 
to Chicago profit. Exceptional 
in scope, enriched by constant 
experience in the field with all 
types of advertisers and prod- 


Slack Goes Out of Sales Curve 
as 3,000 Window Displays Go In 


ucts, this co-operation is not or- 
dinary, does not stop at ordinary 
limits nor achieve ordinary re- 
sults. 


The Chicago American’s great, 
growing, always up-to-date fund 
of facts about the Chicago mar- 
ket is alone justification for spe- 
cial interest in what Chicago’s 
first evening newspaper has to 
offer advertisers. When there is 
added the alert and skilled co- 
operation of men long practised 
in getting the last ounce of re- 
sponse from that newspaper’s 
vast, concentrated audience of 
proved buyers, the peak of 
newspaper service to advertis- 
ers is scaled. 


Accepting, using that service 
has poured sales and profit into 
the hands of many advertisers, 
will do no less for you. 


CHICAGO AMERICAN 


a good newspaper now in its TWELFTH YEAR 


of circulation leadership in Chicago’s evening field 


National Representatives: 


RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 


The Writing on Industry’s Wall 


ae one of your recent issues you published another article by 
Mr. Garretson on the general sensible theme of buying and 
selling right. Would it be possible for you to furnish us with 
about 6,000 reprints of this article, and at what cost? In case 
you might not care to arrange for reprints, would you give us 
permission to reproduce the article as written, in such form as 
we might choose, giving full credit to you or Mr. Garretson or 
both? 


That article, in very few words, expressed more good, sound 
common sense on ways and means to correct present conditions 
than I have seen or heard in a long time, and I know that it 
would not hurt any of the dealers on our mailing list to read it 
if they would. I might like to give them a chance to read it. 


R. S. WADDELL, General Sales Manager, 
Stott Briquett Company, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 


(Addressed to Mr. Garretson) 


CONSIDER your article, “Buy Right; Sell Right; Compete 

Right,” on page 305 of the October 10 SALES MANAGEMENT 
magazine, the most explicit, understandable and impressive ex- 
planation of the sanest, fairest and most logical, yet ethical, selling 
policy I have read. 


Obviously you are not only an extremely capable, sane, business 
executive, but you must be so close to your business that you 
know its condition, and ailments instantly—and you know the 
remedy when it ails. It is, in my opinion, a national, if not a 
world-wide calamity that the so-called Captains of Industry gen- 
..ally either lack the vision, common sense or the courage to 
adopt your formula. 


Why shouldn't the United States Chamber of Commerce foster 
and spread the gospel? And why shouldn’t the membership of 
the American Bankers’ Association and its associated organizations 
adopt your plan as part of their creed and make it known that 
the business man who wilfully departs from it may not expect 
their confidence and support because he will not then deserve 
their consideration? In short, literally force business men to 
conduct their business in a sane, safe and enduring manner? 


E. V. RHODES, Receiver, 
Texas Sugar Refining Corporation, 
Texas City, Texas. 


END us today two hundred reprints of article, “Buy Right, 
Sell Right, Compete Right,” by Garretson, your publication, 
October tenth. Wire if these not available. 


York IcE MACHINERY Corp. 


(Thus do readers go on record endorsing the soundness of 
the “Buy Right; Sell Right; Compete Right” philosophy of the 
clear-thinking president of Electric Hose & Rubber. Sorry, we 
have no reprints of this article. Extra copies of the issue are 
still available at twenty cents each, however.—THE EpITOoRs.) 


Pricing—Science or Conjurer’s Trick? 


| pppenn the last few months there appeared in SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT three articles dealing with the question of pricing. 
Each of these articles was ably prepared and contained informa- 
tion of value to all manufacturers, particularly as applied to their 
sales policies. The articles referred to are: 

“How to Commit Suicide by Cutting Prices,” July 15. 

“Is There a Way to Set Prices Scientifically?” August 15. 

‘More Profit from Scientific Pricing,” September 1 and 15. 

This is a voluntary trade association composed of the fruit 
and vegetable package manufacturers of the Southwest. In the 
past, one of our chief difficulties has been the question of proper 
price gaging and its maintenance. Price cutting is altogether too 
prevalent with all competitive industries. 

It is our thought that our membership might do well to read 
the articles referred to above and with this thought in mind we are 
writing to inquire whether it would be possible to obtain twelve 
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or fifteen copies of each of them for our distribution. 
W. V. REID, Secretary, 
Southwest Package Association, 
Texarkana, Arkansas-Texas. 


(A very few—less than a hundred—reprints of “How to 
Commit Suicide’ are still available at four cents each. If any 
other subscribers want copies, please send stamps or cash with 
order. Complete copies are available of the other issues men- 
tioned except that dated September 1.—THE Eprrors.) 


Mighty Quick, and Mighty Accurate 


T HE work you are doing on city business standings in com- 
Parison with 1926-28 is decidedly valuable. I get SAEs 
MANAGEMENT regularly. Our use of these figures is, naturally, 
spasmodic in the same sense that we consult the telephone book 
-—only when we want a specific number; then we want it mighty 
quick, and mighty accurate. 
You are giving your readers a fine service in these index 
numbers. : 
F. R. COUTANT, 
Pedlar & Ryan, Inc., 
New York City. 


Now Whose Face Is Red? 


WE have sent a number of letters and items published in 
SALES MANAGEMENT to our different salesmen. One of 
our oldest and very best men, H. O. Stevens, has sent us a letter 
in defense of salesmen which we are wondering if you would 
care to print. . 

R. McEwEN, President, 

Ox Fibre Brush Company, Inc.. 

New York City. 

The letter: 

It is amazing that so many sales managers are so prone to break 
into print with violent tirades against salesmen. 

Salesmen had no particular part in creating the war, and they 
were not instrumental in the over-expansion of industry and 
finance. Salesmen had no particular part in loaning private and 
public funds to bankrupt foreign countries to an extent that 
would finally and surely bring about an economic collapse. 

Perhaps salesmen have been as much or more opposed to non- 
progressive legislation and government administration as any other 
class of intelligent persons; still it is recalled that one of the 
first reactions to a condition of economic chaos on the part of 
certain sales managers was to place blame on the shoulders of 
their own loyal men. If it had been possible for salesmen 
generally to have accomplished what certain managers were 
insisting on during the past two years, bankruptcies and losses 
among distributors would have caused many of the concerns 
represented by these so-called high-powered fellows such losses 
that their own ruin would have been complete; in other words, 
to encourage sales and more sales at a time like that was about 
the worst kind of selling policy that could be followed. 

Recently these rantings have run to a condemnation of salesmen, 
owing to certain approaches alleged as being practiced at this 
time. Violent warnings are issued against the “How is business” 
greeting, etc., one writer lately stating that 89 per cent of sales- 
men are using this form of salutation. 

Nothing could more clearly indicate the complete failure of 
such writers to understand and appreciate the problems of salesmen 
than such a misrepresentation as this. They appear not only to 
know nothing about the real psychology of sales, but they do 
not even know the real obstacles which thousands of loyal and 
resourceful salesmen are meeting and overcoming every day. As 
a matter of fact, as based on the experience of many having long 
records of successful selling, the lapse or error of approach is a 
complete turn about, for it is the buyer, in seven cases out of 
every ten, who makes use of the question referred to, when meet- 
ing salesmen in whom he places confidence. 

It is suggested that these high-powered, red-blooded sales man- 
agers address their instructions and warnings on approach to 
buyers everywhere, and by so doing remove the last and greatest 
barrier to renewed prosperity that is lurking “just around the 
corner. 
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Must Routine Letters Be Dull? 


A very interesting letter comes to me 
this week from W. J. Cuff, vice-president 
of Frederic B. Stevens, Inc. Mr. Cuff 
sends me a number of his routine com- 
munications, with the explanation that they 
are typical of the fifty or sixty which he 
dictates daily. “I believe I could easily 
improve on these letters,” he adds, “if it 
were possible to go into communion with 
myself over each one of them. . . But 
this brings up the 
point of whether it 
is necessary or ad- 
visable to have 
routine letters so 
highly polished... . 
It is my conviction 
that the recipient is 
not much impressed 
with any attempt to 
start off a routine 
letter with some 
fanciful and _ far- 
fetched phrase, such 
as ‘In the days 
when pirates roamed 
fheseas, . . . A 
great deal of my cor- 
respondence is with 
purchasing agents who send out inquiries 
for prices. I find that those fellows usually 
skim through the letter to see what price 
you are quoting, and let it go at that.” 

I find myself in pretty thorough agree- 
ment with Mr. Cuff. Never have I been 
among those who hold that routine cor- 
respondence should be particularly colorful 
or ‘clever. The man who asks your 
best delivered price on one dozen No. 
X-123 shovels does not want an oration 
by return mail. And usually the corre- 
spondent whose task is to answer such 
letters has little time to delve into the 
realms of romance. 

Yet there is no valid reason why even 
routine letters should be dull, hackneyed 
and uninteresting. Suppose we are quoting 
on those shovels mentioned in a previous 
paragraph. The superficial correspondent 
will simply give the price. The letter- 
salesman goes a step farther and describes 
his merchandise effectively. For, without 
this background, price means nothing. If 
you feel that “there is nothing to say” 
about commonplace merchandise, get out 
the mail-order catalogs and study them 
for a while. There is a liberal education 
in their pages. 

Of course, the great desideratum of all 
correspondence is clarity and brevity. Let 
your routine letters say their say, briefly 
and clearly, and avoid the use of hackneyed, 
outworn expressions. 

* & # 

Listing houses declare that changes of 
address are more numerous now than at 
any time in the past decade. On third- 
class mailings, better investigate the pos- 
sibilities of Form 3547. If addressee has 
moved, the Postmaster will notify you, on 
this form, giving the new address. Your 
local Postoffice will explain in detail. 


Maxwell Droke 


BY MAXWELL DROKE 


Penny-Saver Victory 


Here’s an interesting item from 
the circulation department of SALES 
MANAGEMENT: 

In a recent test, on two different 
lists, three styles of envelopes were 
used — first-class, with three-cent 
postage; plain  penny-saver, and 
penny-saver with window. The two 
latter forms under 114-cent postage. 
On both lists the penny-saver with 
the window outpulled the other two. 
This meant a saving of $20 per 
thousand ($15 for postage and $5 
for addressing charge). 

What tests have you been making 
lately ? 


Red Policies in White Cause 


As every soap-box orator well knows, 
the way to sell a new idea is to make 
your audience actively dissatisfied with the 
present order of things. As I read a 
recent letter from the Merchants Bank 
Building Company, to renting farmers, 
urging them to buy property of their own, 
I was impressed with the practical and 
effective way in which they have applied 
this principle. It is a long letter (and 
properly so) but I will quote a few para- 
gtaphs: 

“If you are renting a farm, you are 
working for the landlord. Every staple 
you drive, and every load of manure you 
haul out on a rented farm, improves some- 
body else’s property, and when you get 
the place fixed up just as you want it, it 
is usually sold. You cannot make any 
plans for increasing your stock, because 
the landlord always wants to give you as 
little pasture as possible... . 

‘In many cases the farm that is for 
rent is infested with quack grass, or other 
weeds hard to get rid of. Oftentimes it 
takes one or two years or even more to 
put the place in shape. Then, after you 
have put in a lot of hard work getting 
the land in shape to raise a good crop, 
it sometimes happens that your rent will 
be raised, or the farm sold to someone 
else. 

“Every time you are forced to move 
you lose money, and when you are old 
it is hard to find a decent place to rent. 
Even your children suffer. They are placed 
at a disadvantage when they have to move 
from one school to another, and they be- 
come discouraged. And every time you 
move you and your wife have to part with 
your good old friends. The only thing 
you can be sure of, when you rent a farm, 
is that you have to pay the rent. Have 
you ever heard of a man who was able 
to pay for his farm with a lot of rent 
receipts?” 

Can’t you just picture the renting farmer, 
as he reads those paragraphs, nodding his 
head in agreement? ‘Yes, sir! Yes, that’s 
just the way it is with me!" Having 


made the renter dissatisfied with his lot 
in life, the letter then proceeds to paint 
in glowing terms the advantages of owning 
a farm, and to explain how easily this may 
be accomplished. Had only the latter half 
of the story been told, many a prospect 
would have been inclined to say, “Oh, 
we're getting along pretty well as it is, 
Let’s not take the risk until times are 
better.” 

This is a very good letter, indeed, and 
I am not surprised to learn that it is pro- 
ducing real results. 

* # & 


Just heard the other day of a stunt 
pulled by a DeSoto distributor. On the 
back of his business card he had printed 
a reproduction of this hand-written mes- 
sage, “Give me a ring! I have a party 
who wants a car like yours.” Several 
hundred of these cards were distributed 
in parked automobiles in the downtown 
district. The result was a number of tele- 
phone calls; the sale of one, and probably 
two, new DeSotos, in trade for old cars. 


Good Story Gone Wrong 


A Chicago collection agency, soliciting 
delinquent accounts, heads its listing form 
in this ingenious fashion: 

Let me go Home, Mister! 
Home! 

“I’m just a listing blank—worth nothing 
if you don't use me. Please put me to 
work for you. List your delinquent ac- 
counts on me, and speed me on my way. 
Send me back home in the enclosed en 
velope, which requires no postage. There’s 
a lot of activity and excitement at my 
headquarters. Hustle and bustle. Phones 
ringing. Debtors from all over the country 
remitting. Money coming in from large 
cities and small towns. The mailman 
says we get the heaviest load on his route. 
Enthusiasm and joy as frozen assets of 
clients melt away with the warmth of our 
aggressive collection efforts. Good old 
spendable dollars rolling in. My home is 
a spot where depression has been banished 
—where the blues are never sung—where 
life and spirit and confidence hold sway 
—where fighting blood flows through the 
veins of men—where the joy of life re- 
mains keenly alive. 

“Send me back, Mister. I'll carry your 
delinquent accounts to the ‘big boss’—tell 
him to help you whip old man depression, 
and bring back a flood tide of dollars to 
you. Let me go home, Mister. Let me 
go home—TODAY!” 

An eloquent and moving picture, indeed. 
And just as I am tempted to ask Lucille 
to look over the ledger and single out a 
few choice delinquents for listing, I dis- 
cover that the accompanying envelope, 
“which requires no postage,’ has been 
misplaced, and the masterly blank contains 
neither name nor address of the enterpris- 
ing collection house! Thus this little 
yellow form, with its severe attack of 
nostalgia, must descend ignominiously into 
the wastebasket. And, my children, let 
this be a lesson to you all! 
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Significant Trends 


As seen by the editors of Sales Management for the fortnight ending November 15, 1932: 


e @ @ The Roosevelt landslide means that a majority 
of the people have had their way, and having that they 
have renewed hope and confidence in the future. Many 
of our citizens will have a low purchasing power for no 
one knows how long to come, but millions of others could 
spend more if they would. It seems reasonable to assume 
that for the immediate present the effect of the election 
will be beneficial to sales organizations, for fear and un- 
certainty have retarded sales almost as much as the scarcity 
of money and credit. 


e e e Business has reached, and passed, its normal 
seasonal peak. We mention this because from now on until 
February it is quite likely that there will be recessions in 
most of the accepted indices of business. November, for 
example, normally shows a 5 per cent decline in general 
business activity from October. 


ee e@ The spread from normal is the correct indicator 
of the progress made on recovery, and on this basis Octo- 
ber must be classified as a satisfactory month, According 
to the Irving Fisher index the degree below normal in 
recent months has run: July 61, August 60, September 
48.8, October 46.8. The October figure is the best since 
February. 


e e e Steel output last week was at the highest rate 
since the first week in June and while the present rate is 
abnormally low yet the ratio of increase since the begin- 
ning of September has been 55 per cent. Last year 
production fell during the same period. Maybe we are 
starting to go places. 


e e e October returns from the building industry are 
less encouraging. The daily average of contracts fell 15 
per cent in dollar volume from September—a decline of 
more than twice seasonal expectations. 


Commercial failures and bank suspensions con- 
tinue to show up favorably. In October there were 67 
bank suspensions as against 522 in October last year. 
Bradstreet’s index of commercial failures made a new low 
for 1932 in the week ending November 3. 


As of the day before election the Irving 
Fisher all-commodity index stood 60.6, 
marking the eighth week of decline since 
the September top. Great importance was 
attached to the Summer rise, which not only added to 
purchasing power in the farm market, where it was badly 
needed, but gave a new incentive and stimulus to trade. 
However, the rise was too great to last, as exporting coun- 
tries were willing to make great concessions to obtain a 
market for their surplus grains, cotton and metals. 


Prices 


@ @ @ Wheat lately has sold 16 cents and corn 12 
cents below the top, and both at new lows for the de- 
Ptession. Cotton has held a quarter of its gains. Among 
the imported products, representing purchasing power in 
other countries, cocoa, rubber, coffee and silk have dropped 
Wheat, incidentally, sold frac- 


Elizabeth was on England’s throne more than 300 years ago. 
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@ e@ e Suppose a farmer wants a Ford Tudor sedan. 
At first-of-the-month prices it would cost him 6,500 
bushels of corn. A year ago he could have swapped 2,000 
bushels for the car, and three years ago 800 bushels would 
have paid the bill. 


e@ e@ e The average market value of all shares listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange fell in October to $17.86 
from $20.39 at the beginning of the month. 


Production of electrical pow- 
er continues to be a bright 
spot with output gaining last 
week and the spread from 
last year is narrowing. For the month of July output was 
16.1 per cent down from last year; now each report shows 
a decline averaging about 7. 


Production 


e@ e e Payroll and employment figures are slow in 
coming through but the trend seems unmistakably up, ac- 
cording to estimates of the government and the American 
Federation of Labor. . . . Industrial employment in New 
York City in September increased 8.6 per cent over August 
and payrolls increased 12.1 per cent. This was the great- 
est September advance in employment since 1921. 


e@ e e In Detroit industrial employment at the end 
of October was slightly higher than at the same time last 
year. The index stood at 42.0, as against 41.7 last year, 
and 37.4 on September 30 this year. Actual output for the 
week ending November 5 was 10,207 cars and trucks, as 
compared with 8,592 in the corresponding week last year. 


@ @ e Steel output has been stepped up, too—to about 
21 per cent of capacity. Last year operations were at a 
27 per cent level. . . . For the fourth consecutive month 
output of steel ingots increased in October over the pre- 
ceding month. 


@ e@ e Toledo was one of the first cities to have its 
down period. Now it seems to be leading in revival. 
The payrolls of the 51 major industries of the city now 
are at the highest level in two years. 


Freight loadings this year 
continued to gain through 
the week of October 15, 
while normally a decline 
sets in two weeks earlier. To date the declines are mod- 
erate, and slightly less than of normal seasonal proportions. 


Distribution 


@ ee Bank debits recently have shown a smaller 
decline from last year than for the ten months as a whole. 


@ e@ e_ The private schools and colleges as a field for 
business continue to rank high. N. W. Ayer & Son’s 
analysis of Fall registrations in 322 institutions shows a 
decline of only 5.3 per cent from last year. 


e@ e e Department store monthly sales figures are not 
available for all major cities, and so the following list of 
“bright spots’ is not advanced as an all-inclusive list. 
From reports compiled by Federal Reserve Banks we find 
better-than-average September comparisons with last year 
in these cities: Toledo,—5.6; Kansas City,—11.8; Okla- 


homa City, —1.4; Wichita, —8.0; Richmond, —10.4; Bal- 
timore, —11.5; Washington, —9.0; Indianapolis, —14.7; 
Tulsa, +-14.7. 


e@ ee The United Business Service picks out eight 
cities where sales volumes are now running close to a year 
ago and which they consider best for November selling: 
Albany, Charlotte, Jacksonville, Richmond, Des Moines, 
Duluth, Minneapolis, New Orleans. 


e e @e Sales in several chain store systems made a 
better showing in October than for the ten months, In 
the figures that follow the first is the October percentage 
decline from the 1931 corresponding month, the second 
the ten-months’ decline: Penney, 6.7-10-8; Kress, 9.7-7.0; 
Grant, 6.28-1.93; Kresge, 15.9-14.1; Woolworth, 14.5- 
11.0; Lane Bryant, 17.5-24.2; Montgomery Ward, 
10.1-20.4; Jewel Tea, 15.7-19.3; McCrory, 10.4-6.8; 
Melville Shoe, 20.0-23.0. This October there was one 
less selling day than last year. 


@ @ e@ The magazine Stee] is authority for the state- 
ment that Chevrolet could have sold 4,800 more cars re- 
cently had dealers been able to make prompt delivery. 
The company’s production budget undershot the market. 
. . . Stocks of new cars of all makes in dealers’ hands 
have been reduced to approximately 150,000 cars, which 
is less than four cars per merchant—the smallest stock 
in the modern history of the automotive industry. 


e@ ee The trend toward lower-priced merchandise is 
not as apparent in the motor business as might be expected 
from the severity of the depression. Thus the cars selling 
for $900 or less represent 88 per cent of the total pro- 
duction, but in the boom year of 1929 the percentage 
was 80.6, and this year there are cars in that class which 
were above it then. 


e@ @ e Movie attendance is showing more than the 
normal seasonal revival, but how much of this is due to 
better pictures and how much to freer spending is hard 
to determine. 


e e e Kelvinator’s October sales were higher by 9 
per cent than any other October in its history and better 
by 170 per cent than October, 1931. 


e ee Since July the 40 hotels in the American Hotels 
Group have shown a steady improvement in monthly com- 
parative figures in dollars of room revenue. 


Lots of talk about beer these 
days. The Pabst Corporation, 
pioneer Milwaukee brewery, 
merged last week with the 
Premier Malt Products Company, of Chicago and Peoria. 
“I believe beer is coming back within a year,” says Mr. 
Pabst. Many others share his hope, such as the enter- 
prising publisher whose full-page announcement appears 
on page 441. 


Generalship 


e e e General Foods issues a comprehensive annual 
report to its 55,000 stockholders every March, and now at 
quarterly intervals the latter receive an eight-page illus- 
trated analysis which not only gives the customary informa- 
tion on earnings and dividends but describes new products, 
the advertising policy, the expansion of its subsidiary 
oyster business and so on. Enclosed with the report is a 
straw vote blank on which the stockholder is asked to 
check off the General Foods products which his family 
buys, and then return to the company. . . . We hope 
this 7s a trend, for many corporations could improve their 
relations with stockholders. 
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e@ @ e Believe it or not, this is a November, 1932, 
news item, not 1929: the Axton-Fisher Tobacco Company 
is installing additional machinery for turning out their 
10-cent cigarettes, Twenty Grand. Rumor persists that 
the big-4 producers of 15-cent brands may slash prices 
in an attempt to stave off the new competition. 


e ee The New Haven Railroad has commenced 
operation of counter breakfast cars on its suburban trains 
running from Connecticut cities to New York, thus giving 
the commuter an extra thirty winks of sleep and the com. 
pany a new source of revenue. 


e@e ee If what this country needs, among other 
things, is a stiff shot of confidence, other companies will 
do well to follow the lead of Mr. Chrysler’s Plymouth 
division. Not only did he have the nerve to spend 
$9,000,000 in retooling the new six but he shot a quarter 
of a million, more or less, in his spectacular radio sales 
convention, attended in 27 cities by 75,000 dealers and 
their salesmen. See news story, page 440. 


e @ e The United States Freight Company, a for. 
warding agency which operates largely over the lines of 
the New York Central, has announced that, because of a 
consistent improvement in business, reductions of 16 2/3 
per cent made in salaries and wages last Spring have been 
restored. 


A tabulation prepared by the National 
City Bank of New York, covering the 
reports of 205 industrial companies, 
shows a combined deficit of 14 million 


Profits 


dollars for the third quarter this year, compared with a . 


net profit of 6 million for the second quarter, a profit of 
over 25 million for the first quarter, and a profit of 90 
million in the third quarter of 1931. For the first nine 


months the combined profit of 18 million compares with | 


364 million in the corresponding period last year. 


e@ e@ e In connection with these figures it should be 
remembered that many successful companies publish only 
annual reports, and that a large number of concerns in 
the “lighter industries,” including textiles, clothing and 
shoes, as well as the small retail organizations, in which 
the recovery since the middle of the year has been ac- 


centuated, are privately owned and their reports are not F 


publicly available. 


e e e For nine months the profits of the 205 com 
panies declined 95 per cent, but the two basic industries 


of steel and automobiles weigh so heavily in the group} 
that with them eliminated the decline is only 52 per cent. | 


eee 
gain over last year. 


this year ran up a profit of 7 million. 


We don’t know whether it is 
that business men have less 


Potpourri 


certain it 


Petroleum was the only industry to show 1} 
Fourteen companies which for nine | 
months last year had a deficit of nearly 28 million dollars | 


heart to play these days, but} 
is that convention > 
have taken on a more sober aspect and the meetings have | 
been more widely attended. The American Institute of [ 
Steel Construction, for example, held its annual conven-[ 
tion in Pittsburgh last month—the most successful one} 
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ever held. Each session was attended by more members| 


than in any of the palmy years, there was greater frank- 
ness in the exchange of opinions, and a larger number 
took an active part instead of merely listening. 
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Business: 


Photo by Bachrach 


in another line, sent for me and asked for my 

advice. For a number of years he has been pro- 

ducing and nationally advertising a grocery spe- 
cialty of high quality. I went to see him and found that 
he was confronted with the most common, most trouble- 
some and costly problem of our day—the problem of cut 
prices. 

A large mass distributor had been buying the goods 
and selling them at the regular price when called for. 
This distributor dccumulated a quantity, and then widely 
advertised and sold the specialty at a retail price that was 
considerably less than the net price paid the manufacturer. 
The specialty was a fresh ‘‘loss leader’ for the mass dis- 
tributor, for the manufacturer always has been careful to 
keep his goods out of the hands of price-cutters. 

The situation and the results are familiar. My friend’s 
desk was piled high with protests from wholesalers and 
retailers, and many of them accused him of selling the 
mass distributor at a special, unfair discount. A number 
also canceled orders they had placed, while other customers 
declared they would never buy his goods again. 

In reply to a vigorous letter from my friend, the man- 
agement of the mass distributor reminded him of the large 
volume they had bought, and countered with an offer to 
place a single order for 150,000 cases of the goods if a 
secret price concession could be arranged with no agree- 
ment as to resale prices. 

My friend promptly refused to grant the concession; 
but he hesitated to lose the regular business and wanted 
to know how he could retain the volume, and, at the 


R ee a good friend of ours, a manufacturer 


Set an equitable price policy and stick 
to it. | 


See that every order brings a just 
profit to you. 


See that every wholesaler makes a just 
profit on your goods. 


See that every retailer makes a just 
profit on your goods. 


See that the public. receives a fair 
value and a square deal. 


BY 


WILLOUGHBY M. McCORMICK 


Late President, McCormick & Company, 
Baltimore, Maryland 


same time, induce the distributor to keep his word. 

I asked my friend, “For whom are you working—this 
mass distributor or your stockholders?” 

There is only one answer for any manufacturer in a 
similar position: Refuse to sell the price-cutters. Dis- 
charge that demoralizing management which dictates terms 
and prices and takes its pay in special discounts. This is 
the manufacturer’s only protection against the most de- 
moralizing factor in business today. 

For many manufacturers this step may mean a curtailed 
volume for a time; but it will also mean a continuation 
in business. I believe we have reached the point where 
the manufacturer who cuts his prices in order that his 
goods may be used as loss leaders will soon have to make 
the same low prices to every distributor, which will mean 
his exit from his industry. There are powerful, organized 
forces working to this end, and they cannot fail because 
they have justice and economic law on their side. 

The cut-price mania, always dangerous, is taking on 
sinister and even more demoralizing aspects. Some mass 
distributors are attempting to compel certain manufacturers 
to sell them at prices which show them a loss versus regu- 
lar trade prices. This sort of thing appears to be develop- 
ing rapidly, and I am wondering how long our national 
distribution of food products can stand anything so 
viciously uneconomic before it breaks down completely. 

If our experience since 1922 has taught anything at all, 
it is that the manufacturer of standard and advertised goods 
must operate his business on a basis of sound economic 
principle if he is to survive. He must enforce a policy of 
absolutely equitable pricing, with a profit on every item 


This article, prepared in collabo- 
ration with a member of the SALES 
MANAGEMENT staff, was one of the 
last written for the business press 
by Mr. McCormick. While attend- 
ing the annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciated Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, in New York, he was sud- 
denly taken ill and he died shortly 
after, on November 4. 

While he was still less than six- 
teen years of age, Willoughby Mc- 
Cormick left his home in Dover, 
Loudoun County, Virginia, and 
struck out for the West. He began 
his career as a clerk in Captain Mc- 
Carthy’s General Store at Eagle Lake, 
‘Texas, when cotton and pecans were 
the only two products taken in 
trade for merchandise because, be- 
sides cattle, they were the only prod- 
ucts that had a stable shipping mar- 
ket value. Only last year, recalling 
the days when Eagle Lake was 
“black with ducks,” “W. M.” re- 
visited the little town for the first 
time—'‘to look up some of the old 
cracker barrel crowd,” he said. 


He Built a Business on Quality— 
and It Has Endured 


After four years in Eagle Lake, 
Mr. McCormick went to Chamber- 
lain, South Dakota, where he became 
associated with John F. Sisson, who 
had erected the first big flour mill 
in central Dakota. Homesteaders for 
the fertile lands and settlers were 
pouring into the new town from the 
Eastern states. The Sioux, the 
Creek and the Crow Indians had but 
recently been segregated to reserva- 
tions nearby on both banks of the 
Missouri. The mill took care of the 
local grain harvest and distributed 
flour to the settlers and Indians. 

After two years Mr. McCormick 
returned to Virginia and finally to 
Baltimore, where he worked for the 
John J. Gilbert & Son wholesale 
drug house. Then, in 1889, with a 
capital of less than $1,000, he organ- 
ized his own company. From a one- 
story and cellar establishment, with 
four employes, the business grew to 
become the largest spice business in 
the world. 

The present McCormick & Com- 
pany is an impressive justification 


of Mr. McCormick's belief in qual- 
ity as the only enduring foundation 
for a business. ‘Make the best; 
someone will buy it’ was his busi- 
ness philosophy. A pioneer in the 
package business, he advertised wide- 
ly his brand names of “Bee” and 
“Banquet,” stressing purity and 
backed up his advertising by produc- 
ing only the finest and best that 
money could make. He preached the 
gospel of quality continuously, in- 
stilling it in his fellow workers and 
training his salesmen so: that they, 
in turn, could help the grocer to see 
the fallacy of stocking cheap goods. 

Theodore Roosevelt once said that 
no man had lived well unless he 
had contributed something to his 
profession. Mr. McCormick contrib- 
uted much to his. He was a leader 
in trade activities of a dozen kinds. 
He was the organizer of the Flavor- 
ing Extract Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, the Spice Trade Association and 
the American Tea Club, and was one 
of the founders of the Associated 
Grocery Manufacturers of America. 


sold. In no other way can confidence be restored, and 
without a restoration of confidence a return to normal 
business is impossible. 

There can be no dividends, no business progress nor 
development, and no satisfaction in any business without 
profits. Goods sold below cost defraud the stockholders 
of their just return, and eventually swindle workers out of 
their jobs. Selling below cost not only demoralizes the 
business of the manufacturer, but compels weak competi- 
tors to do the same thing, and thereby demoralizes the 
entire industry. 

Profits are indispensable in every avenue of business. 
Yet we have many manufacturers who are doing every- 
thing within their power to encourage or compel distribu- 
tors and dealers to sell their goods below cost, thinking 
that this effort will increase their distributed volume. Like 
any other form of dope, this effort may appear to be effec- 
tive for a time; but its reaction is fearful, and it has been 
the cause of the failure of many manufacturers. 

It is just as necessary for wholesalers to make a profit 
on goods as it is for the manufacturer to sell them profit- 
ably. The retailer, also, must have an adequate profit, for 
if he sells without profit, or at a loss, he starts a campaign 
of demoralization that inevitably returns a heavy loss to 
himself and the manufacturer. 

The public, too, must be given a square deal in every 
transaction. Those manufacturers who, during the last 
few years, have shaded the quality of their goods to meet 
the prices demanded by mass distributors are now finding 
their position greatly weakened. Mrs. Housewife by the 
million has discovered that increasing cheapness makes 
good quality impossible, and that it is never economical. 
The American public is again showing a definite and 
rapidly growing trend in its purchasing toward goods of 
high quality. 

During our late lamented era of prosperity, many manu- 
facturers sold some of their goods below cost and broke 
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all of these simple rules of good business. During the 
prosperous years they appeared to be successful; but when 
the depression came along they began to fade from our 
industrial picture. 

Every manufacturer in our line who has failed during 
the last three years has been guilty of these uneconomic 
practices. Our industry has had its full share of failures, 
and the depression only hastened, it did not cause, the 
winding up of companies which had been unsoundly man- 
aged. Depression to a great extent is the testing time of 
business methods and practices, and it lays low those 
companies which have not the economic strength to stand. 

Another great lesson of the depression is the revelation 
that the manufacturer himself is the best manager of his 
business. ‘Shoemaker, stick to your last.” It is time, I 
am sure, for our industries to dismiss their outside “hired 
men.” I know manufacturers, for instance, who allow 
their competitors to price their goods. They say they are 
meeting competition; but in reality they are allowing their 
competitors to dictate to them and tell them how to run 
their business. And there is nothing that will ruin a busi- 
ness more quickly than competitor management. 

Other large classes of manufacturing concerns are gov- 
erned in their price policies by their mass distributor cus- 
tomers. Although many of these distributors are acknowl- 
edged failures as producers, the manufacturers accept their 
biased judgment and suggestions as to pricing. Obviously, 
no manufacturing business, regardless of how powerful it 
is, can long endure such management. 

Many other manufacturers have accepted, or have been 
compelled to accept, bank management. This is most un- 
fortunate, for the bankers have demonstrated beyond every 
shadow of doubt that they know very little about the 
ramifications of sound merchandising. The inflation and 
overcapitalization we hear so much about are largely due 
to the work of financial men. The big combinations, many 

(Continued on page 449) 
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€ Glorification of a unique sell- 
ing point: Because General Elec- 
tric’s monitor top is the distin- 
guishing feature of their refrig- 
erators, they focus attention 
upon it in this photograph. The 
housewife may not understand 
the mechanical features involved, 
but the artist’s use of highlights 
and shadows, gleaming surfaces 
and precise details, transforms 
machinery into a symbol of qual- 
ity powerfully dynamic in ap- 
peal. Photograph by Gilchrist. 


@ Capture of an abstract idea: A 
‘thousand words could not so 
skillfully have expressed the tre- 
mendous contrast between primi- 


tive and modern methods of ad- 
dition as does this photograph 
used in an advertisement for the 
L. C. Smith-Corona adding ma- 
chine. The shadow technique is 
obviously borrowed from the 
motion picture and stage; its suc- 
cessful use is further argument 
for the dramatization of indus- 


try. Photo by John F. Collins. 


These are among the photographs for 
commerce, industry and science exhibited 
recently at the Art Center in New York. 


Drive-in Markets are an important factor in West Coast retailing. Los Angeles alone has 250 of them within its 
ten-mile area, which, in 1931, did 35 per cent of the city’s et business. 
copy their method of making s 


They are rapidly forcing the chains to 
Opping easy and convenient. 


Why Fifth Avenue Strate 
Won't Sell the Far West 


Those who have succeeded in selling the great mar- 
ket that lies west of the Rockies tell us: if you 
would sell to the wealthy Coast, first discover its 
variances from other markets in the United States. 
Understand its isolation. Study local competition. 
Then frame your marketing plan and key your ad- 
vertising to meet the Coast’s specific needs, and 
listen for the jangle of the cash register. 


Based on interviews with Pacific Coast sales executives 


BY ASALES MANAGEMENT REPORTER 


(September found the Pacific Coast above 
the national average in business activity as 
measured by SALES MANAGEMENT'S index 
of bank debits. The San Francisco Federal 
Reserve District figure stood at 52.1, 
against 51.0 for the average of the nation 
as a whole. 

Significant also is the report of the 
United States Shipping Board covering the 
year 1931, just released. For the year Pacific 
ports held within 11 per cent of the 1930 
level, against a 19 per cent drop for the 
nation as a whole. San Francisco Bay ports 
actually handled a greater tonnage than in 
1930.—THE EpiTors.) 


USINESS in America is based 
on a formula of growth. New 


territory, new population, new 


conditions that require new 


products, new developments in agricul: 


ture, manufacturing and living condi- 
tions. Older European countries have 
long been stabilized. In much the same 
way the older parts of this country are 
relatively more stabilized than the 
newer and more rapidly growing Pa- 
cific Coast. 

But the Coast is not only new. It 
is different. But not different all over 
in the same way. It is far too big to 
be uniform. Westerners themselves 
understand that, from an advertising 
and merchandising standpoint, it in- 
cludes the eleven Western _ states 
of California, Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, Utah, 
Nevada, Arizona, New Mexico and 
Colorado. Only three of them actu- 
ally border the Pacific, but the others 
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belong in the grouping as much as do 
Vermont and Ohio to the Atlantic 
seaboard. 

From the Rio Grande to the Cana- 
dian line, this great Western territory 
is separated from the East by plains, 
deserts and mountain ranges, until it 
is like another country. It has moun- 
tain ranges of its own that divide it 
into areas differing in climate, soil, 
produce and manufactures, and thus in 
marketing problems. These areas can 
be neither judged nor handled on the 
basis of Massachusetts, Delaware or 
Indiana. 

Differences are some of the Coast’s 
greatest advantages. Peculiar wants 
make fine markets. Manufacturers 
who have adapted their products and 
procedure to the general and sectional 
differences of the Coast, and have ad- 
vertised their adaptation to local con- 
ditions, have found how true it is that 
seeming obstacles have changed to 
advantages. Thus the season for ad- 
vertising dry cereals with fresh fruits 
is comparatively short over most of 
the East, but practically twelve months 
long in Southern California. 

Differences appear as soon as one 
climbs out of the central plains into 
high Colorado’s rarefied air. Very rare- 
fied. Highest state index of per capita 
spending power in the whole country, 
exceeding national average by 68.6 
per cent. Sugar beets, livestock, for- 
estry, mining, scenery. Perhaps the 
greatest is scenery—never exhausted, 


its 


never replenished, sold over and over 
again. 

Consider the great “inland empire’’ 
of the Spokane country, an immense 
basin lying between the Rockies and 
the Cascades, where climate, agricul- 
tural systems and even markets are so 
different from those east of the Mis- 
sissippi. The farmer or rancher rais- 
ing wheat, fruit, vegetables, or animal 
products on the irrigated and grazing 
lands of the Northwest presents a very 
different set-up from the corn grower 
of Indiana. The United States De- 


partment of Agriculture has found the 
average farm buying power of Wash- 
ington, Idaho, Oregon, Montana and 
Utah during a period of five years to 
be 44.2 per cent greater than the na- 
tional average—a factor of consider- 
able difference in itself. 

Spanish speaking peoples of New 
Mexico, Arizona and California—look 
up their numbers in the statistical 
books—make as colorful and different 
a market as the “habitants” of Canada. 

Much of agricultural America pro- 
duces one crop, or perhaps two, in a 
year. In southern California seventy- 
five principal crops and live- 
stock activities mature at such 
even intervals throughout the 
year that the maximum vari- 
ation in farm returns from 
month to month is but 4.3 
per cent. In the months when 
money from the Lima beans 
of Ventura County comes in, 
banks of that section show 
a peak of deposits. Lettuce 
and cantaloupes in Imperial 
Valley bring peaks in other 
months. The season for 
harvesting Valencia oranges 
is different from that of 
navels. Walnuts come 


through at another time. The Cal- 
ifornia plan of cooperative marketing 
has made the sale of these crops at a 
profit one of the outstanding achieve- 
ments of merchandising. When all 
of these bank deposits are merged in 
a pool, which has been largely done 
by progressive banking, peaks and 
valleys disappear and the graph be- 
comes almost a straight line of avail- 
able, spendable money. D. M. Rey- 
nolds, vice-president of the Security 
First National Bank of Los Angeles, 
phrased it when he said that one crop 


(Above) In some parts of the 
Pacific Coast as many as 75 ma- 
jor crops are produced within 
one year. This means that farm 
equipment manufacturers who 
have a first-hand knowledge of 
the West, especially as related 
to the specialized crops and 
peculiar climatic conditions, 
have a vast potential market 
there for their products. Here 
is a glimpse of the country near 
Spokane in wheat time. 


finances another all around the calen- 
dar. From this viewpoint southern 
California has no seasons, no peaks 
or valleys. 

Go farther with only one factor, cli- 
mate. Largely because of it and be- 
cause of the West’s great distances, 
per capita car ownership is very high— 
m fact, California has more cars per 
capita than any other state in the 
Union. 

This is one of the reasons why mar- 
keting is so different. In Spokane, 
for instance, the A.B.C. suburban area, 


(Below) San Francisco 
was one of the two West 
Coast ports to show a 
gain in shipping tonnage 
in 1931, as compared 
with 1930 . . . these 
beautiful homes in St. 
Francis Wood are pros- 
pects for all types of 
products and services 
which contribute to a 
high standard of living. 


Photo at left courtesy Pacific 
Northwest Farm Trio. 


(Left) Some Easterners still 
think of Oakland as a part 
of San Francisco. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it is a major 
market in itself, with a pop- 
ulation of 284,000. 


Photos above and left, courtesy 
Californians, Inc. 


depending closely on Spokane for 
marketing information and coverage, 
is nevertheless so extensive in miles 
that it has numerous small retail cen- 
ters outside the metropolitan area. Be- 
cause of the automobile, each minor 
center easily serves vast reaches of 
country, sparsely populated, but with 
high aggregate and per capita wants. 
Thus more than half the combined 
city and suburban retail sales of Spo- 
kane are made in retail centers outside 
the metropolitan zone. Here are dis- 
tinct problems of type of merchandise, 
distribution and advertising, not paral- 
leled in closely packed Eastern states. 

Los Angeles is honeycombed with 
parking lots packed with cars from 
morning to night. Between 4:30 and 
6 p. m. there is an absolute prohibition 
against street parking of any kind in 
the business districts, while dense lines 
of cars from curb to curb move out- 
ward to suburban and country areas. 
The volume of auto traffic shows al- 
most no change from season to season. 
Almost every tire manufacturer of im- 
portance has built a Coast factory. Au- 
tomobile assembly plants and factories 
are steadily increasing. 

The new drive-in markets of Cali- 
fornia ate giving even chains and old- 
established stores the time of their 
lives. A drive-in market is a long 
“L” shaped building, usually on a 
corner, and placed at the rear of the 
lot, with a large parking space in 
front. You drive in, stop within ten 
feet of the bakery counter, or the sec- 
tion for meats, groceries, fruits or deli- 
catessen, leave the car, step up to the 
counter, make your purchases and 
drive away. These stores, often co- 


operatively handled, have no fronts, 
but only awnings, and iron grilles that 
close at night, usually after 10 p. m. 
Such open-air marketing is quite im- 
possible in the North and East. 

Los Angeles has 250 of these drive- 
in markets in its ten-mile area and, in 
1931, they did 35 per cent of the city’s 
food business. A company operating 
six of these markets had a total voi- 
ume of approximately six million dol- 
lars in 1931. Chains in 1929 did 4214 
per cent, but in 1931 they had fallen 
to 2114 per cent. The drive-in mar- 
kets, or super markets, as they are now 
coming to be called, are open Sundays 
and holidays, and a few of them stay 
open for even twenty-four hours each 
day. This accounts for the fact that 
in volume of business Sunday ranks 
fourth. All of the days of the week, 
beginning with the best, rank in the 
following order: 

1. Saturday; 2. Friday; 3. Thurs- 
day; 4. Sunday; 5. Monday; 6. 
Wednesday; 7. Tuesday. 

They are forcing the chains to copy 
their method. The Safeway stores 
have already installed eleven units. 

Outdoor advertising in most of 
California has no off season, no snow 
or sleet. Month after month, the year 
round, the sun shines on the outdoor 
displays while traffic rolls by in almost 
unchanging volume. This is a very 
practical advantage for many cam- 
paigns. 

Before the West developed its in- 
dividuality and facilities, coal ranges 
and furnaces followed Eastern models. 
Now almost all Californians have 
never seen domestic coal. Gas gives 
a quick, satisfying heat that is easily 


Photo by courtesy of Pacific Northwest Farm Trio 


One crop finances another all through the year on the Pacific Coast. Here 
it’s obviously apple time in Washington. 
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turned off as the day becomes warmer. 
Gas appliances seldom or never seen 
in the East are sold in the hardware 
and specialty stores. Oil burners are 
used farther north. In Portland and 
Seattle, centers of cheap, hydro-electric 
development, a great deal of cooking, 
and even much heating, is by elec- 
tricity. But here in Oregon and Wash- 
ington coal is used, and Portland is al- 
ready famous as the birthplace of the 
Iron Fireman, which has captured do- 
mestic and industrial markets from 
Boston to Tokio. 

Climate, of course, is the tourists’ 
first lure, and in southern California 
alone it took from them $732,600 
every single day in 1931. Add all the 
tourist revenue from Colorado to Ore- 
gon and Washington, and the total of 
new money underlying those statistics 
of retail sales and buying power can 
well be called staggering. 

These things and very many others 
in the name of climate—and scenery. 
Their effect on buying and selling is 
far reaching. 

It is a truism in the West that ‘The 
tenth tourist never goes home.”” Don 
Francisco, vice-president of Lord & 
Thomas, has pointed out what this 
means from the standpoint of growth 
and markets. ‘The West,” he says, 
“has vastly increased its buying power 
and therefore its rate of industrial ex- 
pansion, by importing buying power 
from Eastern states. . . . Retail sales 
per capita for the Coast as a whole 
(California, Oregon and Washington) 
are 34.8 per cent higher than the 
United States average. Restaurants 
average 76.5 per cent greater and the 
hotels of the Coast enjoy an income 
84.2 per cent higher in proportion to 
population than the average for the 
rest of the nation.” 

Manufactures have followed the in- 
crease in population and have carried 
the West Coast from its first stage of 
exploitation of raw resources into the 
second stage of industrial develop- 
ment. At first the factories were largely 
local, but now Eastern manufacturers 
find Western branch factories, assem- 
bly plants, distribution facilities and 
offices an increasingly important part 
of their set-up. The start already made 
will be still further accelerated, for the 
Coast formula of development is 
sound. First population—then fac- 
tories. 

People make markets. But not peo- 
ple alone. As a famous advertising 
campaign of a few years ago pointed 
out, there are ten million people in 
Abyssinia—all Abyssinians. In the 
eleven Western states are some twelve 
million people—but under what differ- 
ent conditions of life and activity! 

(Continued on page 442) 
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EMPIRE STATE BUILOING, NEW YORK 
37 WEST 47+. STREET. NEW YORK 
270 GREENWICH STREET, NEW YORK 


2,200 New 


Accounts 


at a Cost o 
20 Cents 


Each 


BY BRUCE CROWELL 


Sr. John %. 
270 Commonwealth Avenue 
Roston, Mass. 


Coward 
Shoe 


- * ane 
Tene 2, 1252 


Dewis 


Very soon, Dr. Dewis, 


The Coward Shoe is “soinz on “he air" arain ... 


anc ve want your cooperation. 


To be in perfect health requires that one be sore 
rectly shoc .. 
veriteble havoc with us 
end s few other nen in your profession to tell us 


- for even our feet can treck a 
eee OC SO Ere sexing you 


cuss you Lelieve to be the importent points for 
perfect foot health which ce should stress in cur 


redto campaign. 


Te snow thet it kas been considered unethicrl for 
medical men to advertise elthough re delieve the 
medical associations are doing something elone 

insti tutionel lines now. Our plan is to sugsest 


curing our broadcast that “people see their Doctor 
et least once @ year" for the cnnual health check. 
Upe This should be beneficicl to the physicicn 


and surgeon. 


Our progrem, at the start anyway, is to use fifteen 


cdnutes Shree or four times a week. 


It sill be 


appreciated very such if you vill jot down the 
points you consider the important ones to bring 
eut in our prograa on the reverse side of this 
letter end return it to us. 


Till you? 


Through a well-planned direct mail cam- 
paign™ to specialized classes of prospects, x 
the Coward Shoe Company, of Boston, 


closed $23,300 worth of new business in 


the three dullest months of the year. 


While this story deals with retail selling, 
it is presented in the hope that manufac- 
turers will use it with dealers in their own 
fields, to stimulate more local sales promo- 


tion activity and to prove that there is 


business almost anywhere if retailers will 


October of 1931, 


just go after it in an intelligent way. _ they started con- 


RE retailers overlooking hun- 

dreds of opportunities to do 

profitable direct mail advertis- 

ing to selected classifications of 
buyers in their local territories? Un- 
doubtedly. 

The Coward Shoe Company of 
Boston had, until last fall, never 
done any consistent, systematically 
planned direct advertising to the vari- 
ous groups who are logical prospects 
for orthopedic footwear. Then, in 


_ *This campaign this year won the Amer- 
ican Multigraph Trophy awarded annually 
at the Direct Mail Advertising Convention 
for the most efficient direct mail advertising 
campaign having letters as a prominent part 
of the plan. This campaign was prepared 
by Sampson & Murdock, direct advertising 
specialists, of Boston, and, since it was 
the third successive year in which they re- 
ceived this award, they now have perma- 
nent ownership of the cup. 


tacting such classes 

as physicians, 
teachers, city employes, Harvard stu- 
dents, priests and nuns. The campaigns 
were continued. 

Unfortunately no detailed records 
were kept until May, June and July of 
this year. In these three months, how- 
ever, 1,004 new accounts were opened 
with a unit sales average of $11.50. 
This means that not counting results 
from October, 1931, to May, 1932, 
and not counting repeat business, the 
direct mail publicity yielded $11,546 
in business, at a sales cost of 4.3 per 
cent. The cost of the direct mail for 
the three months was approximately 
$500. 

Even more interesting, however, is 
the fact that the May, June and July 
letters continued to pull weeks after 
they had been received. When the 
company checked up in September it 
was found that 2,200 new accounts 
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ARCH SUPPORT, COMFORT AND STYLE SHOES POR MEN - WOMEN - CHILDREN 


There is wisdom both masculine and feminine in this letter 
of Coward’s series to physicians: Adam's pride in good 
craftsmanship, spirit of cooperation and ethical justifica- 
tion of a practical offer; Eve’s ancient secret that “Nothing 
flatters a man so much as asking his advice.” 


had been opened since May 1, still 
at the $11.50 average, for $25,300 
worth of business—or a cost of 
twenty cents per account. Even if, in 
these parlous times, a retail shoe ac- 
count is worth only $30 a year, the 
final returns will make this promotion 
a handsome investment. 

The Boston store of the Coward 
Shoe Company is one of the best in 
the city; there is an atmosphere of 
quality, and the store is modern and 
up to date in every way. It is located 
in the heart of Boston’s downtown 
shopping district. The company spe- 
cializes on orthopedic footwear and 
the prices run from $6 up. 

Because of the orthopedic feature 
a large measure of attention was given 
to physicians in the direct mail solici- 
tation. These letters have been di- 
rected to the end of persuading the 
physician himself to open a family ac- 
count, so that he might have first- 
hand knowledge of what the Coward 
company has to offer. In every letter 


to physicians there has been an at- 
tempt to make them realize that pa- 
tients sent to Coward Shoe Company 
would receive careful and helpful 
service, and would be fitted with shoes 
that would be comfortable and satis- 
factory in every way. 

One “hook” in the campaign to 
physicians, which is reminiscent of 
Pepsodent’s ‘See your dentist twice a 
year” idea, is embodied in the letter 
reproduced on page 429. By letting 
doctors know that Coward is urging 
radio listeners to “see a doctor at 
least once a year,” they are undoubt- 
edly building an immense amount of 
good will and making physicians dis- 
tinctly ‘‘Coward conscious.” 

Both the patient recommended and 
the doctor who recommended him (or 
her) were followed up by letter. For 
example: 


Dear Dr. Angelo: 


Perhaps you will be interested in see- 
ing a copy of the letter we have written 
to the patients you have sent to us. 

In this connection, you will see that 
we are endeavoring to cooperate with you 
in furthering your good work. 

In seeking that end we would like to 
feel that your patients, to whom we have 
been of service, are enjoying maximum 
foot comfort. 


To the customer: 


Dear Mr. Brown: 


Since you selected your Coward shoes, 
at the suggestion of Dr. Charles Angelo, 
we would like to know if there is anything 
further we can do for your comfort. 

Sometimes after shoes conform to the 
feet, it is necessary to have certain changes 
or corrections made to attain complete 
foot comfort. We have facilities here to 
make this possible. If any service of this 
nature is desired, please advise us. 


ther Patients 


Again: 


Thank you, Dr. Angelo, for continuing 
to send your patients to us. We have tried 
our best to fit them in the type of shoe 
you recommended and we hope that your 
suggestions, combined with the scientifi- 
cally constructed Coward shoe, will con- 
tribute greatly to their health and com- 
fort. 


And here is a letter which directly 
bids for the physician’s own and his 
family’s shoe business: 


My dear Dr. Jameson: 


Once again it is my pleasant duty to 
thank you for the number of patients you 
have recently sent to us for Coward foot- 
wear. We trust that we did not err in 
adhering to the recommendations and sug- 
gestions made by you in prescribing for 
your good patients. Inasmuch as_ the 
average person is becoming more and more 
foot conscious and is looking to your pro- 
fession for better health, it is even more 
necessary for us to cooperate with you in 
your good work to the best of our ability. 

For this reason alone we have requested 
repeatedly that your profession inform its 
patients that they send to us to ask for 


the manager or head of our establishment, 
who will see to it that your work, at this 
end, be carried on as satisfactorily as pos- 
sible to all concerned. If this is accom- 
plished we will feel that our efforts are 
not in vain. 

Incidentally, we have a charge account 
here in your name which is at the dis- 
posal of you or any member of your fam- 
ily. Together with this we have also in- 
cluded a doctor’s special discount of 25 
per cent to apply on your purchases. We 
hope that you will avail yourself of this 
whenever necessities such as footwear are 
required. 


A letter which in tone and appeal 
is well suited to its job of soliciting 
business from Catholic institutions 
states that a charge account has been 
opened in the name of the institution 
—certainly an idea that makes it seem 
easy to patronize a store for the first 
time. Here is the letter: 


Sister Superior 
34 Wall Street, 
Worcester, Mass 


Dear Sister Superior: 


For the convenience of your institution 
we have opened a charge account in its 
name, effective in our Boston and New 
York stores. Together with this, we are 
extending your institution the courtesy of 
a special discount of 10 per cent to apply 
on all purchases of Coward footwear. 

For the past sixty-five years it has been 
Coward’s custom to extend these privi- 
leges to nuns throughout the United States 
: . and we feel that perhaps you have 
not known about it. All the routine in 
opening the account has been accomplished 
or you. 

Lately our entire range of preventive, 
corrective and orthopedic footwear was 
again brought to a new low price level. 
For instance, two lines of our black ox- 
fords are priced lower than $6. 


In our Boston store alone we usually 
carry about 4,500 pairs of black high 


shoes. We maintain a staff of exception. 
ally well-trained ‘‘shoe fitters”’ 
many of whom have been in the Coward 
organization for years and years. It is the 
special duty of one of our representatives 
to call at your institution whenever it js 
necessary for the proper fitting of shoes. 
In Boston we are conveniently located at 
30 West Street ... mear Tremont... and 
we hope that the Sisters will avail them- 
selves of these privileges and conveniences 
whenever they require footwear. 


These are typical of the approach 
made to the various classifications of 
prospects, and the methods used to in- 
dividualize the messages to each 
group’s interests and needs. 

“The immediate response from the 
small amount of effort put forth in 
this campaign has been greater than 
anything the company anticipated,” 
states C. Chaytor Mason, of the Cow- 
ard stores, “ and is cause for 
our company thinking seriously of 
carrying on a more extensive campaign 
with the use of direct mail, not only 
in Boston but in greater New York, 
where we have been doing business 
for the past sixty-five years.” 

Many manufacturers offer tested 
sales promotion ideas of one sort or 
another to the retailers who handle 
their goods, but do not make sufficient 
effort to sell the dealers on the fact 
that such promotion can be made to 
pay—that it should be done regularly. 
Here is an instance which will suggest 
the unlimited opportunities which are 
being overlooked to make a_ small 
amount of money do a big selling job. 


¢ “30 calls and you didn’t sell nothing? For why 
didn’t you pick out Democrats?” 
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print shop 
your desk. 
write, type- 


many copies as desired: 


“WHERE TO BUY IT” 


stamp Southwest Co 216 N Edgefield.6-4086 


$ 
fa Mushroom Ce Bennett rd........ 


Wallace Co 4913 Ross........... 8-5465 
bays & Co 1005 Elm............ 2-3944 


. Shop 206 N Ervay.......... 7- 
mee: Music Co 237 W Jefferson...... \. 
mee E Co 1000 N Mt Paul......... 2- 


ructors 


dio of Music The ee 
1708% Live Oak .2-0773 
Conservatory of Music 


110 N Reckley.6-0173 
School of Music 
408% 8 Ervay.7-3895 : * 
of Hawalian Music “ 

305 N Ervay.2-6003 : - oat 


~ Rr O Violin Studio : 


‘WHERE TO BUY Rxtivice directs your 


prospects to your authorized dealers... 


olin 1990294, Main 2-635> , 


Don’t subject your prospects to a sales-barrage from competitors. 

You can avoid this by listing your local dealers (names, addresses 
and telephone numbers) under your own trade name in the “Where 
to Buy It” pages of the classified telephone book. 

“Where to Buy It” has demonstrated its effectiveness to ational 

q advertisers and sectional manufacturers alike. Included in the list 

: of “Where to Buy It” users are such names as: Stromberg-Carlson, 
Goodrich, Raybestos, Addressograph, Buick, General Electric (refrig- 
erators), and Libbey-Owens-Ford. 

Whether your distribution is national, sectional, or spotty, “Where 
to Buy It” can follow it exactly. This service is available in directories 
serving 25,000 separate cities and towns. 

Ask your advertising or sales counsel for full information—rates, 
dealer tie-ups, etc. Or write or telephone: Trade Mark Service Mana- 
ger, American Telephone and Telegraph Co., 195 Broadway, y 
New York (EXchange 3-9800)— or 311 West Washington 
Street, Chicago (OF Ficial 9300). 


“Where to Buy It” definitely links your dealers with your trade 


Henry Ford Begins to Appreciate 
the Value of Sales Incentives 


OR the first time in his 69 
Bees and in the 29 years of 

the Ford Motor Company, Hen- 

ty Ford has begun to recognize 
the importance of personal salesman- 
ship in the growth of his interests. 

Faced with the alternative of mak- 
ing another price reduction to the pub- 
lic, or of giving his 7,500 dealers and 
their salesmen a bit more financial in- 
centive to promote the sale of his 
cars at the prices established last 
spring, he has chosen the latter. 

In the last three months of this 
year the Ford retail salesmen will 
make, through the inauguration of a 
bonus system, an extra 50 per cent on 
the sale of each unit. Averaging 
$26.50 before, they now receive about 
$41.50. If a man can sell ten cars 
in the last two months of the year, 
he will get $150 more before-Christ- 
mas money than he had had reason 
to expect in his dullest season of the 
automotive year. And nine days from 
today, he will be giving thanks that 
Henry Ford has “come around.” 

Whether or not the plan is extended 
into 1933 Mr. Ford’s new attitude may 
be the one thing necessary to restore 
the sales organization’s badly shot 
morale. The Ford Motor Company 
lost about $54,000,000 last year. The 
individual dealers and their salesmen, 
proportionately, have fared no better. 
At a time when Chrysler, for exam- 
ple, was adding more than 1,000 
dealers, Ford was losing a similar 
number. Though Ford is said to have 
spent some $20,000,000 for extra- 
ordinary expenses in the development 
of the eight and four cylinder models, 
launched last Spring, he has not been 
able to capitalize on them, it is said, 
so fully as he had hoped. * During 
June, July, August and September he 
led the industry in unit sales; but:his 
profit margins have been considerably 
reduced as a result of the lower prices 
and his company is still believed to 
be operating in the red, 

His program now is to hold his 
organization and its morale intact 
in anticipation of general” business 
improvement in 1933. Whether orf 
not he follows Chevrolet's and 
Plymouth’s example. of discarding 
his four in favor of a six (a fairly 
logical rumor); whether or not he 
decides to eliminate f.o.b. prices (a 
less logical one), he appears to have 
formed a new and higher opinion of 


the importance of the sales organiza- 
tion im maintaining his competitive 
position. Probably he will do more 
in the future to develop its good will 
and cooperation, His sales program 
for 1933, SALES MANAGEMENT 
learns, is to be the ‘‘most elaborate” 
in the company’s history. 

To complement the dealers’ efforts, 
the Ford Motor Company (SM 


ANNOUNCING A NEW SURVEY 
OF SPENDING POWER 


We are pleased to announce to 
the hundreds of subscribers who 
in recent months have inquired as 
to the publication date of our next 
Survey of Spending Power that it 
will be published on March 10, 
1933. 


It will contain figures complete 
for the calendar year 1932 on auto- 
mobile registrations, retail sales, 
and spendable money income, and 
the geographical breakdown will be 
by states, counties, cities over 
10,000 and major city trading areas. 


THE Eprrors. 


November 1) is launching a chain 
of “‘superservice stations.” 

The bonus plan, announced Octo- 
ber 21, is retroactive from October 1. 
It amounts to about $20 a car extra 
for the dealer. On the first two cars 
which a retail salesman sells between 
October 1 and January 1, the Ford 
Motor Company pays him a bonus of 
$5 each. On the first four he is 
paid a bonus of $10 each. For each 
car after four during this period the 
salesman’s extra compensation is $15. 

The plan aiso applies to dealers, 
though their increase in compensation 
per unit sold is not proportionately 
so great. Dealer sales quotas have 
been established for the period of Oc- 
tober 21-December 16. Every dealer 
who makes his quota will receive a 
bonus on every car sold. These quotas 
are not very “‘stiff.” In these two 
months the company expects to sell 
60,000 units, and dealer stocks are 
now about 36,000. In the four 
months between June 1 and Septem- 
ber 30 the company sold 175,000 
passenger and coramercial cars. 
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A machinist, then an engineer, then 
a motor car manufacturer, Henry 
Ford has never been “sales-minded,” 
Given a good product, made avail- 
able to the public at a low price, he 
has believed that selling was largely 
a matter of order-taking—of having 
stocks and showrooms available to the 
public at thousands of convenient 
points. Though he has advertised— 
and in one week of December, 1927, 
spent about $1,600,000 in full-page 
newspaper space for the introduction 
of his model “A’’—he has done so 
spasmodically, and only in recent 
years. 

Ford first spent money for adver- 
tising in the summer of 1923. Up 
to that time the dealers had been the 
only formal advertisers of his cars, 
though widespread word-of-mouth 
publicity had been helpful to the Ford 
cause. 

He has done even less to stimulate 
personal salesmanship. ‘“‘Sales,” says 
he, “are primarily the result of good 
manufacturing and not of persuading 
people to buy.” 

When the automobile was still a 
novelty, and people were willing to 
put up with a few jars and with un- 
dignified little black vehicles, in order 
to be able to enjoy the low-cost per- 
sonal transportation which Henry 
Ford had made available to them, his 
sales success every year became greater. 
Dealers flocked to his standard. Hen- 
ty Ford did not go out of his way to 
encourage them; he did not cooperate 
with them very much once they were 
in the fold, Millions wanted flivvers 
then. The dealers should have been 
glad enough of the opportunity to 
help provide them, and to profit in the 
process. Most of them were. 

At the peak of his career, after 
the introduction of the Model ‘‘T” in 
1923, Mr. Ford even regarded the 
dealers as “‘parasites.’ And in a 
sense they were. They were cashing 
in, without much effort or risk on 
their part, on Ford’s reputation as the 
manufacturer of the “only low-priced 
car.” 

But Chevrolet was beginning to 
make sales progress then. A larger 
and more dignified car, its price was 
being reduced to compete with that 
of the Ford for the great mass mar- 
ket. Then, a couple of years ago, 
Walter Chrysler, an aggressive auto- 

(Continued on page 445) 
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| = WORDS, said to have been spoken by Colonel William Preseail 
at the Battle of Bunker Hill in 1775, may profitably be paraphrased for the 
advertisers of 1933. 
Marksmanship is important in successful advertising. Many advertisers fin 
themselves with only a little ammunition. Appropriations must be investec 
efficiently. Money should not be wasted. Dollars should not be scattered. 
Concentrate your advertising where greatest profit can be made. Select those 
newspapers which have a minimum of waste circulation. The cost of sellin 
skim-milk markets is prohibitive. lt pays to discriminate . . .- especially in ¢ 


period when profit rewards only those who are vigilant. 
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circulations—differing only as to effective circulation: 


Newspaper Effective Circulation Total Circulation 
"AN... . 95,000 . . . . 100,000 
"BY. . . 50,000 . . . . 100,000 


[fe 


| Paper “A” with a line rate of 30c, would have a TRULINE rate of 31.5 
1 Paper “B” with a line rate of 30c, would have a TRULINE rate of 60.0 


Se 


H Under the TRULINE Analysis, advertisers using Paper 
| “B” are paying a real rate which is 100% higher than 
the agate line rate on its rate card. Half of the circu- 


lation is waste. The TRULINE RATE exposes this waste 


in terms of money. 
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If 20% is waste, the REAL cost increases . . . . . . 25% 
If 30% is waste, the REAL cost increases . . . . . . 43% 
If 40% is waste, the REAL cost increases . . .. . . 67% 
If 50% is waste, the REAL cost increases . . . . . . 100% 
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Exposes WASTE. - 


THE TRULINE FORMULA 


e 


Divide the total circulation by the effective 
market circulation and multiply by the line rate. 
[Or divide 100 (%) by the percentage of effec- 
tive circulation and multiply by the line rate]. 


Cut Waste first: Use the TRULINE . «........ 


jual i advertising costs, take advantage of the opportunities for saving 
1 which already exist. The value of the TRULINE Rate, in this con 


nection, may be explained through the use of a simple compariso 


has elimination 
so important e 


| If you buy 10 canteloupes at 20c each—and find that only ; 
| of them are edible—you have actually paid 40c each for the 


31.5 F T “effective” canteloupes. 20c may be said to be the “line rate’ 


‘| 40c may be said to be the TRULINE Rate. 


0.0 
: | In newspaper situations where the TRULINE Rate too greatl 
; I exceeds the line rate, you have a picture of the waste of mone 
/ which dissipates profits. Why not banish the red ink from yo 
: | advertising? & 
Examples of Truline Analysis: i omy ree te 
; Houston Press (Scripps-Howard) . . . 13¢ 14.2 9.2% highe 
i ; Houston Chronicle . . . . . . . 18¢ 34.2 90.0% highe 
5% | HoustonPost. . . . . He 28.6 68.2% highe 
E ; ‘ Fort Worth Press a - « 10 10.3 3.0% highe 
8% j Fort Worth Star-Telegram . . .. . 29¢ 50.0 72.4% highe 
)% | | : Oklahoma News (Scpe Howard). . 14¢ 14.3 2.1% highe 
% OklahomanandTimes. . . . . 40c 51.7 29.3% highe 


Confine Your Advertising Where Steed Profits Can Be Made 
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BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS, AND OF MEDIA RECORDS, INC. 


New York World-Telegram San Francisco . . News BUFFALO . . . Times Corumsus .. . Citizen Houston . Press Knoxvitre News-Sentinel 
Cieveranp .. . . Press Wasuinctron . . . News INDIANAPOLIS . Times Akron. . . Times-Press Youncstown Telegram Eu Paso . . Herald-Post 
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—Kentucky Edition of Cincinnati Post ALBUQUERQUE . . New Mexico State Tribune 
NATIONAL ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, 230 PARK AVE., NEW YORK - 
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A million and a half prospects were 
lured to the stores of 1,600 dealers 
of the RCA-Victor Company recently, 
as a result of a “delivered by Western 
Union” broadside invitation to have a 
free record made of their voices. 

More than half of these dealers 
have just reported to Pierre Boucheron, 
director of advertising and sales pro- 
motion for RCA-Victor, that “it was 
the best piece of promotion material 
they had ever used, and that while 
they had not pursued all the prospects 
to actual sales, they were hopeful of a 
fine-over-all result and were now 
working on the prospects that did 
come in,” Mr. Boucheron told SALEs 
MANAGEMENT this week. The cam- 
paign was most effective in the smaller 
cities. 

“Incidentally,” added Mr. Bouch- 
eron, ‘we started out to sell a half- 
million pieces of this ‘Bring ’em In’ 
broadside, but had to stop it at over 
a million and a half.” At that point 
the company had considerably exceed- 
ed its appropriation for its share in 
the 50-50 cooperative campaign. 

The broadside, an eight-page tab- 
loid entitled ‘The Voice of Radio 
. . . News and Views of the Latest 
Radio Developments,” was fashioned 
after the rotogravure sections of the 
Sunday newspaper. Pages of news 
and pictures of prominent “radio per- 
sonalities’—Walter Winchell, Ed 
Wynn and the U. S. navy keeping 
company with the late campaigners, 
Messrs. Roosevelt and Hoover—alter- 
nated with advertisements for new 
RCA-Victor radios and radio-phono- 
graph combinations. A box on each 
page directed the prospect to ‘Get a 
Free Record of Your Voice, see page 
7,” leading him straight to a presenta- 
tion coupon, 

The entire cost of printing and dis- 
tributing the broadside, including de- 
livery by Western Union, was only 4 
cents a prospect, divided equally be- 
tween the RCA-Victor Company and 
its distributors. A majority of the 
distributors cut their share in half by 
selling the tabloid to dealers at a cent 
apiece, though many followed the ad- 
vice of the company in making it part 
of a deal—offering to provide the 
dealer with a stipulated quantity of 
the broadside free with orders for 
definite amounts of current RCA mer- 
chandise. In either case the dealer 
had to have in stock at least one model 
incorporating the home recording de- 
vice in order to participate in the 
campaign, and distributors found the 


RCA Lures in 1,600,000 Prospects 
iby “Free Voice Test” Invitation 


boom in sales of those models a pleas- 
ant by-product of the drive. 

In a bulletin to distributors, Mr. 
Boucheron stressed particularly the 
unique delivery as the factor that 
would put over a one-shot campaign. 
Cooperation with Western Union in- 
cluded not only actual delivery, how- 
ever, but conferences between WU 
divisional managers and RCA dis- 
tributors on ways and means of pro- 
moting the campaign in various 
territories. Local WU managers were 
instructed to work with distributors’ 
salesmen in selling the campaign to 
dealers, and with the dealers them- 
selves in picking districts and pros- 
pects to be covered and in working 
out the details of the final distribution. 

“You choose, of course, the streets 
or areas you want Western Union to 
cover,” the dealers were told. ‘‘(Pros- 
pects of good income have a tendency 
to live in the same neighborhoods, 
so that it’s a sure bet to pick your 
well-to-do sections.) You can, how- 
ever, select any street or group of 
streets you want—and you can even 
instruct your messengers to cover one 
side of a street, without the other. 
The plan is as flexible as rubber.” 

Distributors had carte blanche in 
choice of methods of selling their 
dealers. Some of them used a selected 
list with exclusive territories; others 
sold groups of dealers on covering 
their entire community, together. One 
hundred per cent coverage was the 
goal urged by the company, who pro- 
vided prize contests for distributors’ 
salesmen in each territory as added 
incentive to ‘‘make it a good fight.” 
“Gentlemen . the battle is on 

. . hop to it . . . no holds barred 

. and the devil take the hind- 
most!” was the final challenge of 
Over the Top, salesmen’s house or- 
gan. 

The first intimation to the dealer 
of the “Bring "Em In” activity was 
a yellow-and-red one-sheet announce- 
ment of details of the campaign— 
“What it is. . . . How it works. . . 
How much it costs, - whe 
enthusiastic tone of the announcement 
was repeated on its wrapper, a scarlet 
mailing tube in fire-cracker shape, im- 
printed with “Get Ready for the RCA 
Big Boom! Fireworks are on the 
way. 

Salesmen’s follow-up included other 
persuasive arguments in addition to 
the attractiveness of the broadside 
itself, the “bait” and unique delivery. 
Among them: That it was a one-shot 


proposition (depression-ridden dealers 
had been shying at having to tie up 
money in extended campaigns) ; it 
was the most inexpensive campaign 
ever Offered; it was ready at the be- 
ginning of the season; it would reach 
only desirable prospects; it would 
eliminate clerical and mailing costs. 
And best of all, it would bring po- 
tential buyers into the dealers’ show- 
rooms. 


The Federal Reserve 
Defines Bank Debits 


A number of subscribers who 
are using SALES MANAGEMENT'S 
monthly bank debits as a guide 
to business activity in various 
districts and individual cities 
have asked for a practical and 
easily understandable definition 
of Bank Debits. Mr. E. L. 
Smead, Chief, Division of Bank 
Operations, Federal Reserve 
Board, Washington, under date 
of October 31, gives the official 
explanation: 


“With reference to your letter 
of October 17, you are advised 
that figures of debits to individ- 
ual accounts as published in the 
Board’s weekly and monthly 
statements include all debits to 
deposit accounts of individuals, 
firms, corporations and_ the 
United States Government, not 
merely those incident to the pay- 
ment of checks. Consequently, 
it makes no difference in the 
volume of debits whether a de- 
positor draws cash out of his 
bank with which to pay bills or 
pays the bills by check. The vol- 
ume of debits has been affected, 
of course, to the extent that the 
public has reduced the propor- 
tion of cash currently received 
that it deposits in banks, and 
uses such cash instead of bank 
checks to pay current bills. We 
have no information, however, 
as to the extent to which de- 
positors have reduced the num- 
ber of amount of checks drawn 
on the banks as a result of the 
imposition of the tax on bank 
checks.” 


One of the editors of this 
magazine was told last week by 
a department head of the New 
York Federal Reserve Bank that, 
in the opinion of the experts of 
that institution, the tax on bank 
checks has caused only an in- 
finitesimal decline in bank debit 
figures. 
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Manufacturers and Stores Unite 
to Promote “Q” to Prosperity 


UALITY—in the sense not 

of luxury but of a dollar in 

value for every dollar con- 

sumers can be induced to 
spend—is being emphasized’ in a 
widespread movement of the National 
Quality Movement. 

The movement is a cooperative ef- 
fort of prominent manufacturers, re- 
tailers, advertising agents, newspaper 
publishers and others, to restore pros- 
perity through the re-establishment of 
consumer faith in the value of the 
nation’s wares. 

The letter ‘“Q’” has been chosen 
as the symbol. 

At simultaneous luncheon meetings 
in 100 cities, probably January 16, 
some 12,000 executives will sit down 
to participate in radio and perhaps 
television presentations by eight out- 
standing Americans on the significance 
of ‘‘Q” and on the methods they can 
pursue in their own organizations to 
make it a profitable reality. Original- 
ly scheduled for November 15, the 
luncheons have been postponed to en- 
able the Committee of 100, sponsor- 
ing the movement, to obtain a more 
effective participation. 

Headquarters have been established 
at the offices of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association, 225 West 
Thirty-fourth street, New York, and 
all the 3,800 store members of the 
association are being asked to join. 
P. A. O'Connell, president of the 
NRDGA,, is ex-officio chairman of the 
committee; W. O. Riordan, president 
of Stern Brothers’ store, New York, 
chairman, and Harford Powel, Jr., of 
Abbott Kimball, Inc., advertising 
agency, is executive head of the move- 
ment. 

Several of the nation’s ablest writ- 
ers are preparing advertisements for 
use by the individual stores—among 
them Bruce Barton, of Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn; T. L. L. Ryan, of 
Pedlar & Ryan; Ira Hirschmann, of 
Lord & Taylor, New York; Kenneth 
Collins, until recently of R. H. Macy 
& Company, New York, and Dorothy 
Swenson, of Abraham & Straus, 
Brooklyn. Advertisements of Messrs. 
Ryan and Barton are reproduced with 
this article. The names of the radio 
speakers were not available at the 
time this issue went to press. Bobbie 
Jones is expected to be one of them. 
Mr. Powel was instrumental in per- 
suading J. P. Morgan to speak for 
the first time on the air last spring, on 
behalf of the Block-Aid Movement, 
and it is possible he may induce an 


equally prominent man to talk for 


A 16-page brochure, in color, 14 by 
18 inches, has just been sent by the 
committee to stores throughout the 
country, to explain the purpose and 
scope of the movement. It was de- 
signed by C. O. Woodbury. 

After the demoralizing efforts of 
the last couple of years to “make 
merchandise to a price,” it was ex- 
plained, “the public today demands 
quality goods that will give service. 
The demand is real and is waiting 
to be filled by merchants. When it 
has been filled, increased demand and 
increased employment will follow. In 
the train of these two follows pros- 
perity for all.” 

The fact that the consumet’s shop- 
ping budget has declined nearly 60 
per cent since 1929, Mr. O'Connell 
said, has made her "all the more 
anxious to get her money’s worth. 

“Quality does not mean high price,” 
he added. ‘‘In fact, quality is often 
lacking in the most extravagant mer- 
chandise. Quality depends on design, 
fitness, materials, workmanship. It is 
the subtle element that reveals shrewd- 
ness and good taste. 

“It is the duty of the merchant to 
provide the sort of merchandise the 
public can best afford to buy, and 
that will do the most—now—to main- 
tain public confidence. Behind the 
merchant stands the manufacturer. It 
is his responsibility to refuse all tend- 
ers for shoddy merchandise, made 
without reasonable profit to sell with- 
out reasonable profit. 

“It costs little more to make goods 
well than to make them poorly. That 
small difference is enough to give the 
consumer satisfaction, and to give the 
merchant and manufacturer the addi- 
tional profit that makes the difference 
between depression and prosperity. . . . 

“Quality does not mean high price. 
It may be found in moderately-priced 
articles, when those articles are pro- 
duced by manufacturers known to deal 
in dependable merchandise, regardless 
of price. In our search for quality, 
let us look first to American products 
in the middle-price lines, and give 
preference to them. Whenever pos- 
sible, let us trade at home. When we 
find that our manufacturers are offer- 
ing equal or better quality values, let 
us give them our whole-hearted sup- 
port.” 

The brochure was contributed by 
the Strathmore Paper Company, West 
Springfield, Massachusetts, and the 


Select Printing Company, New York. 
In addition to newspaper matrices, the 
committee also is supplying stores with 
display material. Stores are urged to 
use the material through all their 
channels of publicity. 

The promotion of quality, however, 
executives are beginning to realize, 
must begin at home. As Arthur Price, 
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SIGNATURE OF STORE 


The Symbol of Value: T. L. L. 

Ryan’s contribution to a series of ad- 

vertisements being made available to 

stores by the National Quality 
Movement. 


sales promotion manager of the New 
York Herald Tribune, pointed out re- 
cently before the Boston Conference 
on Retail Distribution: ‘Stop talking 
about quality in your advertising and 
start talking about it in your organiza- 
tion.”” And he added: “When you 
take inventory of your stocks, make 
it a quality count. See if you are 
selling ‘seconds’ where you formerly 
sold only perfect merchandise. 

See if your better grades are in suffi- 
cient quantities and complete assort- 
ments.” 

In the last two years, price-cutting 
and quality-cutting have gone hand 
in hand. The former tended to de- 
stroy profits, the latter consumer good 
will. Prices were cut, as the Eddy- 
Rucker Company, marketing manage- 
ment organization of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, recently showed, on the 
fallacy that ‘‘volume is the creator of 
profits, and low prices are the creators 
of volume. . . . So long as this fallacy 
continues, just so long will talk against 
price-cutting and for quality be ‘just 
talk.” This company shows, in chart 
form, that a price cut of 15 per cent 
requires an increase of from 60 to 300 
per cent in volume, at varying original 
mark-ups, to offset it.” 
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Show your 
Mouserraps’ 


to the Yorld 


N times like these, the manufacturer who waits 
in the woods for the world to beat a path to 
his door, is a great optimist. 

But the manufacturer who shows his “‘mouse- 
traps” to the world keeps the smoke coming out 
of his chimney. 

To make sales in volume today the manufac- 
turer must reach buyers in volume and the maga- 
zine which has proved itself most effective for 
that purpose is The Amevican Weekly. 

Every Sunday this Mighty Magazine crosses the 
threshold of 5,500,000 homes located in the rich- 
est buying areas of the nation—the big cities and 
the small towns as well. 

No other publication on earth offers such tre- 
mendous coverage or reaches as many people per 
advertising dollar. 

A color page in The American Weekly, twice as 
big as any other magazine page, costs $16,000. 

Divide that sum by 5,500,000 and you get an 
amazingly low figure, less than 14 cent per family 
reached. 

Advertisers who use this magazine get double 
action for their money. 

They get action from the dealer because he 
knows The American Weekly creates action with 
the consumer. 

The American Weekly gets action from its read- 
ers because it is the most interesting magazine in 
the world. 

Every issue contains something of extraordinary 
interest to every member of every household it 
Visits. 

People are interested in people and The Amer- 


ican Weekly presents stories from the lives of 
actresses, society folk, kings and queens—their 
loves, their romances and their tragedies. 

For the more seriously inclined, it presents au- 
thoritative and informative articles on astronomy, 
archaeology, religion, natural history, philosophy, 
biology, psychology. 

For the adventurous, tours are conducted to lands 
beyond the horizon where strange people live and 
love and die according to other codes and customs. 

Romance is served in absorbing serial novels 
from the pens of famous authors. 

Fashions, household hints and the culinary art 
—each is treated in these varied pages. 

That’s why every member of every family sees 
the advertising in The American Weekly and 
that’s why this magazine gets action when it shows 
your “mousetraps” to the world. 


Where this Magazine goes 


The American Weekly is the largest magazine in 
the world. It is distributed through 17 great Sun- 
day Newspapers. In 558 of America’s 995 towns and 
cities of 10,000 population and over, The American 
Weekly concentrates 70% of its circulation. 

In each of 136 cities, it reaches one out of every two families 

In 105 more cities, 40 to 50% of the families 

In an additional 153 cities, 30 to 40% 

In another 164 cities, 20 to 30% 


. and, in addition, more than 1,750,000 families in thousands of 
other communities, large and small, regularly buy and read The 
American Weekly. 

Where can you spend your advertising dollar 
more effectively? 


ERICAN 


THEA 
Cielation WEEKLY. 


“The National Magazine with Local Influence” 


Main Office: 959 Eighth Avenue, New York City 


Branch Offices: Patmottve Bupc., Cxicaco . 
11-250 GeneraL Motors Buipc., Detroit . 


. . § WintHrop Square, Boston . . 
1138 Hanna Bipc., CLEvELAND 


222 Monapnock Bipc., San Francisco 
. Internationat Bipe., St. Louis 


. 753 Bonnie Brae, Los ANGELES. . . 
ror Marietta St., ATLANTA . 
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Executives to Take “Square Look”’ 
at Advertising at ANA Meeting 


‘Executive Management Takes a 
Square Look at Advertising,” will be 
the theme of an address by Lee H. 
Bristol, of Bristol-Myers Company, 
New York, president of the Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers, at the 
association’s annual meeting at the 
Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City, 
November 16-18. 

On the same day, November 18, 
Fred Healy, of the Curtis Publishing 
Company, and James A. Coveny, of 
George A. McDevitt Company, will 
take “square looks’ at advertising 
from the standpoint of magazine and 
newspaper executives; and Bernard 
Lichtenberg, of Alexander Hamilton 
Institute, chairman of the ANA Ex- 
ecutive Committee, will answer the 
question, “What Are We Going to 
Do about It?” 

An innovation at the convention, on 
Thursday night, November 17, will 
be a president’s reception, designed to 
allow members and guests to ‘“‘set 
aside for a time the relationship of 
buyer and seller and become better 
acquainted as human beings.” 

Mr. Bristol and Paul B. West, 
ANA managing director, will report 
on the year’s operations at the open- 
ing meeting Wednesday morning. H. 
A. Batten, vice-president of N. W. 
Ayer & Son, is to speak at this session 
on ‘Sell More Goods!—the Challenge 
to Copy.”’ Professor James F. Young 
of the University of Chicago, who has 
just been engaged to make an inves- 
tigation of certain factors relating to 
the cost of advertising (SM October 
20), will participate in a luncheon 
meeting. 

Dr. Miller McClintock of Harvard 
University, now conducting a study of 
outdoor advertising under the joint 
auspices of the ANA and of the Out- 
door Advertising Association of 
America, is to speak Wednesday 
afternoon on “Traffic and Its Rela- 
tion to Trade,’ and Carl Percy, of 
Carl Percy, Inc., on “Increasing Profits 
Through a Better Use of Window Dis- 
plays.”” A radio meeting is on the 
program for Wednesday evening. 

Sales and distribution problems will 
be emphasized Thursday morning by 
Arthur Van Voris of I. Van Voris & 
Sons, speaking on ‘What the Manu- 
facturer Can Do to Help the Small 
Town Retailer,” Carl W. Priesing, of 
the Wahl Company, “Putting New 
Life into a Business,” and Allyn B. 
McIntire, Pepperell Manufacturing 


Company, ‘Profitable Selling by Fol- 
lowing Through to the Consumer.” 


That bone of contention—‘‘Rates and 
Circulations’—will be taken up 
Thursday noon by Ralph Starr Butler 
of General Foods Corporation, who 
will emphasize ‘The Advertisers’ Re- 
sponsibility in Deflating Costs.” 
Group meetings, on the drug trade, 
industrial selling and ‘‘sales problems’’ 
are to occupy Thursday afternoon. 

On Friday, Hugh Bancroft, Wall 
Street Journal, will discuss ‘Where 
Are We Now?”; Paul S. Willis, of 
Comet Rice Company, president of the 
Associated Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, ‘Present Trends in Merchan- 
dising,” and W. M. Kiplinger, “The 
Present Outlook from Washington.” 

Strickland Gillilan, humorist and 
CBS star, will entertain at the annual 
banquet Friday night. 


Grocery Wholesalers 
Demand “New Deal’’ 
on National Brands 


Price discrimination on the part of 
manufacturers and too-slim profits for 
distributors are the principal reasons 
why some of the country’s leading 
wholesale grocers have turned to the 
promotion of private brands, the con- 
vention of the Associated Grocery 
Manufacturers of America was in- 
formed by executives of wholesale 
houses at New York last week. 

To bring about a better understand- 
ing between the national brand pro- 
moters and distributors and dealers in 
the grocery industry, the AGMA this 
year held a radically different type of 
convention. Instead of inviting the 
other distribution factors in their field 
to speak through their respective trade 
associations, the directing heads of 
various important individual com- 
panies were invited to participate in 
a general discussion. A lively ex- 
change of opinions ensued, with the 
wholesalers plainly telling the manu- 
facturers that unless certain un- 
economic practices were corrected 
—especially those which gave chain 
organizations discounts which enabled 
them consistently to undersell inde- 
pendents, and which encouraged retail 
price slashing on nationally branded 
merchandise as ‘‘leaders’”—they would 
continue to push their private label 
lines. 

Among the jobbers who spoke 
were: Sidney Rabinowitz, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager, Economy 
Grocery Stores Corporation, Boston, 


“The Chain Store’; Edward Moses, 
general manager, Bentley & Settle 
Company, Syracuse, “The Wholesale 
Grocer’; Charles Rubens, general 
manager, Hudson Wholesale Grocery 
Company, Jersey City, “The Retailer- 
owned Wholesale Grocer’; Henry 
King, president, King, Dobbs & Com. 
pany, Chattanooga, “The Voluntary 
Chain”; Herbert I. Lord, chairman of 
board, Lee & Cady, Detroit, ‘‘Cash 
and Carry Jobbers.” 

One of the points emphasized by 
the wholesalers was their necessity for 
getting a fair profit for their services, 

In his yearly report as president of 
the AGMA, Paul Willis, president, 
Comet Rice Company, New York City, 
indicated that the members of his 
group were not entirely unappreciative 
of the jobbers’ problems and that the 
AGMA had, in fact, been consistently 
working toward the end of correcting 
the evils which have robbed the 
wholesale factor of a living profit. 

He said, in part: 

“The program of your association 
in pursuing its constructive course be- 
gan one year ago. By giving wide 
publicity to the need of proper dis- 
tributors’ profits—by evidencing the 
sincere, fair-minded, progressive view- 
point of the members of this associa- 
tion, by directly suggesting in its 
educational program the necessity of 
taking action—vast progress has been 
made. 

“The time has come for us to seek 
further progress in these directions: — 

“First, the opportunity lies before 
us to increase the popularity and con- 
sumption of our brands. 

“Second, it is essential that every 
effort be put forth to maintain and 
improve the quality of our products. 

“Third, that we seek at all times 
to maintain fair low consumer prices. 

“Fourth, that we seek to improve 
our trade practices to determine more 
exactly the mental attitude and view- 
point of our customers and to pro- 
mote orderly merchandising with full 
consideration for the problems of our 
distributors, and, finally, that we con- 
tinue our efforts individually and 
locally to see that our products pass 
through the channels of distribution 
without being promoted by means of 
uneconomic price-cutting.”’ 

Mr. Willis was re-elected president. 
Robert F. Miller continues as execu- 
tive vice-president. Other officers 
were also re-elected as follows: First 
vice-president, A. C. Monagle, Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc.; second vice-presi- 
dent, B. E. Snyder, R. B. Davis Com- 
pany; third vice-president R. L. 
James, Libby, McNeill & Libby; 
treasurer, H. D. Crippen, Bon Ami 
Company. 
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Axsout this time last fall, The 
Literary Digest tackled the selling 
problem for 1932 and laid sound 
and far-reaching plans to increase 
the energy of its advertising pages. 

Already, The Digest interested a 
great group of solid, open-minded 
citizens, ready to buy and able to 
pay even in times of economic stress 
—good prospects for practically 
anything. 

To make it easier for advertisers 
to reach this audience, we first re- 
duced rates a flat 25% on all space, 


THE 


SOUNDING - 


BOARD 


“ THE 1932 PROBLEM 


effective January 1. (Other weeklies 
made cuts of only 10% — and nine 
months later.) 

To give Digest advertising more 
work and longer hours, we created 
“The Advertising Guide,” thus in- 
creasing coverage and extending 
utility. (See note.) 

To enlarge and vitalize public in- 
terest, we ran two colossal polls 
(Prohibition and Presidential) — 
each a 20,000,000 ballot test of 
national sentiment. 

To keep The Digest always fresh 
in mind, we advertised its special 
services, steadily and strongly, using 
display cards in street-cars and air- 
planes, news broadcasts, letters and 
publication advertising. 

And how did the plan work out? 
First, with reduced rates, advertis- 
ers found their cost - per - inquiry 
going down — and thanked us, in 
no uncertain terms. Then, many 
found The Digest bringing better 
total returns than during boom 
times. Not in years have we had 
such widespread appreciation and 
applause. 

We mean comments like these: 
“Over 5670 inquiries from the page” 
(insurance )—“Broken all previous 
records . . . 2100 inquiries in a sin- 
gle day” (resort )—“Inquiries for less 
than half the average cost” (soap) 
—“‘7392 coupons from a single 


LITERARY 


MERICAN 


O F A 


TO MAKE THIS A YEAR OF 
RESULTS TO ADVERTISERS... 


Soloed | 


WITH BETTER DIRECT RETURNS 
NOW THAN IN BOOM TIMES... 


column, each with 10 cents for 
sample” (mouth-wash) — “The 
double column brought 11,602 
inquiries” (ink) — and so on. 

For many, many kinds of prod- 
ucts and services, the story is the 
same. Returns per dollar invested 
have gone up, costs per order come 
down. Doesn’t this success, in the 
face of obvious obstacles, suggest 
that we have made 1932 a Digest 
year? Doesn’t it make you curi- 
ous about our plans for 1933? 
.. . Investigate. 


The “Advertising Guide” lists Digest ad- 
vertisers, summarizes their messages, men- 
tions booklet and sample offers, refers to 
page and issue—preaches quality—pulls 
extra inquiries. Every month The Digest 
advertises your advertising in this way 
without cost to you. About one million 
guides have been mailed this year to 
Digest renewal subscribers and book buy- 
ers.... May we send you specimen copies? 


DIGEST 


OPINIGOH 


Who's Now }? 
Who 


Diggers: N. H. Boynton 
and E. E. Potter, western 
and eastern general sales 
managers of the Incandes- 
cent Lamp Department of 
General Electric Company, 
come together at Cleve- 
land to congratulate one 
another on the success of 
their forces in a recent 
“Dig in” campaign (SM, 
October 10.) This drive 
produced $1,721,800 in new 
business in a four-month 


period. 
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Photo by Moffett-Russell 


Must Sell Paper: “It gets in the 
blood and stays there,” explains 
H. J. Miner, who retired from the 
paper business in 1931, after 37 
years with the Hollingsworth & 
Whitney organization, but who has 
just returned as_ general sales 
manager of the Munising Paper 
Company. 


aes ell 


Hierarchy: Separate sales managers for each of the three cars being sold by Buick- 
Olds-Pontiac Sales Company have been announced by W. A. Blees, general sales 
manager. They are, respectively, G. H. Wallace, for Buick; R. M. W. Shaw, Olds- 
mobile and R. K. White, Pontiac. They were, respectively, western sales manager, 
advertising manager of Oldsmobile, and eastern sales manager of B-O-P. 


Spreads Knowledge: Elmer H. 
Kaufman, educational director 
of the Fuller Brush Company, 
Hartford, employed the facili- 
ties of the American Airways 
recently (SM, November 1), to 
“train” 175 salesmen at 35 meet- 
ings in 12 widely scattered 
southern cities in 12 days. The 
trip covered 2,363 miles. 


ee 


Wet: Edward Landsberg, president of the Blatz Brewing Company, 
Milwaukee, has developed plans to spend $2,000,000 for expanding produc- 
tion and distribution facilities on behalf of a product which once made 
Milwaukee famous. “Think,” says Mr. Landsberg, “of the demand for 
billions of bottles; for cooperage, bottling and refrigerating machinery, 
labels and stationery, and it is easy to visualize a working force of half a 
million men” soon to be employed in the brewing industry. 
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HE New York Evening Journal been moved to a more enthusiastic 

decided to sponsor a co-oper- use of display material. 
ative advertising campaign for a 
group of ten manufacturers. And retailers say that the move- 

ment of goods over the counter 

The campaign was built around a shows marked increases . . . in some 
real idea of “Let’s Play Store” cases substantial increases over last 
grocery cut-outs for children. <A year. 


coupon called for the enclosure of 


4c in stamps to get the cut-outs. Here are the products featured: 


Anglo Corned Beef Rumford Baking Powder 


Here is the result: Five color pages C. & C, Ginger Ale Sunbrite Cleanser 
appeared in the Home Magazine pate ngs a Biscuits | 
Bade = randma's Molasses Tetley Tea 
Section of the New York Evening Jack Frost Sugar Wayne County Cider 
Journal. They brought 41,270 cou- 
pons! If you want to sell New York... 
tell your story to the readers of 
The co-operating manufacturers re- America’s Greatest Evening News- 
port greatly increased interest in paper... read daily from the first 
their products ov the part of job- page to the last by over 600,000 alert, 
bers and the addition of several new able-to-buy and responsive Metro- 
important jobbers on their books. politan New York families who rep- 
resent the great middle-class buying 
The jobbers state that dealers have power in America’s largest market. 


America's Greatest Evening Newspaper 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY IN NEW YORK BY THE RODNEY £E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 


NOTHING SUCCEEDS LIKE RESULTS 
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Chrysler’s Force, 75,000 Strong, 
Watch Plymouth “Set the Pace”’ 


And then, as the first of the two 
nation-wide radio broadcast periods of 
the afternoon of November 1 drew 
to a close, Chrysler, Dodge and De 
Soto dealers and their salesmen gath- 
ered in large halls in two dozen key 
cities, turned their eyes on a curtain 
on each stage, behind which was the 
new Plymouth Six. 

The organ in Mecca Temple, New 
York, where some 3,000 of them were 
assembled, struck up “The Stars and 
Stripes Forever.” Guns boomed off- 
stage. A well-timed breeze unfurled 
two American flags. And there before 
them stood a bright maroon Plymouth. 

Even the SALES MANAGEMENT fep- 
resentatives cheered, Why should they 
not? It was a lot of automobile for 
$495 up. And besides, Mr. Chrysler 
and his officials had just given them a 
free lunch. 

The preparations for the “biggest 
business meeting in history” had been 
so thoroughly worked out that not 
only the 75,000 Chryslerites, but thou- 
sands of members of the consuming 
public listened in. A day or so before 
the broadcasts Plymouth had “apolo- 
gized’’ to the public, in large news- 
paper space throughout the country, 
“for taking time on the air to tell 
7,232 dealers” about the mew car. 
“Because the radio is a public insti- 
tution, and because we may be replac- 
ing programs which you hate to miss, 
we have attempted to make this meet- 
ing as interesting as possible.” 

Apparently, the public was interest- 
ed. And so were the dealers. They 
had placed 20,165 orders before the 
new car was shown them. Up to noon 
of the day following the broadcast, 
3,000 wires were received by Plymouth 
from dealers, and many of them con- 
tained some more substantial message 
than congratulations. Several score 
telegrams came in this period from 
consumers who wanted to buy the first 
Plymouth in their territories, The 
first one read over the air in the sec- 
ond broadcast period, November 1, 
was from the president of the Lily 
Cup Company, in Brooklyn. 

In a checkup with 40 dealers in 
New York City, it was found that 90 
per cent of them had gotten some 
favorable reaction from the broad- 
cast, principally from consumers 
coming into showrooms to ask to see 


the car. One dealer had 22 “sight- 
unseen” orders. 
The Chicago representative of 


SALES MANAGEMENT, who participat- 
ed in the gathering of 2,019 dealers 


and salesmen from Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Indiana and eastern lowa, 
at the Stevens Hotel, found equal 
enthusiasm. These men welcomed 
the opportunity to get acquainted 
over the radio and through the 
talking picture presentations that 
followed with the men in charge ot 
the progress of the organization. J. 
E. tields, president ot the Chrysler 
Sales Corporation, was over from De- 
troit, and L. R. Bunn, supervisor of 
sales promotion for the Chicago re- 
gion, acted as master of ceremonies. 
After the meeting Mr. Bunn explained 
the value to the retail organization of 
this ‘face-to-face’ meeting: 

“It has always been a problem to 
get dealers to order freely of the com- 
pany-prepared advertising _ matter. 
Most of them, of course, get it. But 
many have always shown lack of in- 
terest. 

“After those sales talks and those 
lessons on how to use the material, 
driven home through ear and eye, they 
walked right up and put in their 
orders. They took ’em—100 per cent. 
And this is the first time. 

“Veterans of hundreds of conven- 
tions and business conferences tell me 
that this is the greatest thing of the 
kind they have ever seen. Personaliy 
1 consider it the perfect example of 
carefully organized selling teamwork. 
Every minute of the program ticked 
like a fine Swiss movement. It 
clicked.” 

The “attack from the air’ was first 
described to the dealer organization in 
a large, 28-page portfolio in roto- 
gravure, dispatched October 15. It 
dramatized the safety, power, comfort 
and economy features of the car. 
Then, in another big broadside, came 
‘Plymouth’s War Plan.’’ The cover 
showed soldiers marching into battle, 
and captions of other illustrations were 
such as ‘Sealed Orders from Plymouth 
Headquarters,” “Plymouth Mobilizes,” 
“A $6,000,000 War Loan,” ‘Heavy 
Ammunition,” “Shock Troops Com- 
ing,’ “Attack from the Air,” “War 
Correspondents,” “Zero Hour,” ‘Your 
Big Ammunition’ (the car), “100,- 
000,000 Shock Troops’’ (an army of 
ads in 1,200 newspapers and mag- 
azines), ‘Build Your War Staff’ and 
“A Great Plan of Attack in Ten Ma- 
neuvers.”’ 

These “Ten Maneuvers,” each ap- 
propriately illustrated, were: ‘‘Order 
Enough Cars,” “Get Your Printed 
Salesmen,” “Names, Names, Names,” 
“Drive on Used Cars,” “Drill Your 


Sales Force,” ‘Clean Up, Paint Up. 
“Hot Promotion Stunts,” ‘Tease 
Campaign,” “Special Preview” and 
“The Big Parade.” 


A pocket in the inside cover con. F 
tained a model sales talk on the ney 


model, with samples of numerous 
dealers’ helps available. 


On October 20 dealers were noti. | 


fied by letter of the “Radio Business | 


Conference” and were furnished an [ 
_eight-page booklet describing it and | 
the program. They were asked to as. | 
semble at their respective regional | 
headquarters, and the regional sales | 


managers contacted them personally to 
insure their attendance. 


Walter Chrysler and other leading bE 
officials spoke during the broadcast, | 
He received a bale of personal tele. | 


gtams, many from business men in 


other fields, who praised his organiza. | 


tion for a remarkable piece of sales. 
manship. 

The Plymouth Six will be formally 
announced to the public in an adver. 
tising campaign in 1,200 newspapers 
November 17. 
in dealer showrooms the same day. 


Rand, Francis, Frazer 
to Address St. Louis 


Sales Conference 


“Sales Plans for 1933” will be 
analyzed by five executives at the sixth 
one-day Sales Executives Conference 
of the Sales Managers Bureau of the 
St. Louis Chamber of Commerce at 
Hotel Jefferson there November 18. 

J. H. Rand, Jr., president and chair- 
man of Remington Rand, Inc., will 
discuss “Some Problems Confronting 
the Sales Manager”; J. W. Frazer, 
Chrysler Sales Corporation, ‘How We 
Are Organizing Our Sales Force to 
Go After Business For 1933’’; Julius 
H. Barnes, chairman of the board of 
the Missouri State Life Insurance Com- 


pany, “American Capacity For Busi- : 


ness and Self Government’’; Clarence 
Francis, executive vice-president, Gen- 
eral Foods Corporation, ‘Some Busi- 
ness Observations’; W. B. Burrus, 
New York sales engineer, ‘‘Facing 
Facts Optimistically in Your Sales 
Planning for 1933.” 


du Pont Promotes Three 


Matt Denning has been promoted from 
assistant director of advertising of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Company, Wil- 
mington, to director of paint trade sales 
of the Fabrics and Finishes Department. 
R. A. Applegate, formerly advertising 
manager of the Fabrikoid division, at New- 
burgh, New York, succeeds him. Paul W. 
Sampson has been transferred from the 
Chemical Specialties division at Detroit to 
replace Mr. Applegate. 
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C. A. Nowak, ScB., F.A.I.C. 
Editor of Modern Brewery 


ITH the introduction of MODERN 
\Y/ sxewers in January, 1933, we 

are giving to the American Brew- 
ing Industry a technical journal of out- 
standing merit and unprecedented general 
appeal. 

MODERN BREWERY will deal with dif- 
ferent phases of modern brewing. It is 
primarily a technical publication, but will 
contain other matters of interest to the 
owner, brew master, chemist, engineer and 
all those responsible for the production 
and distribution of the product, and the 
maintenance of the brewery. 

Our Editor 

MODERN BREWERY has for its Editor 
a man fully acquainted with brewing prob- 
lems; he is known not only in the United 
States but, through the medium of his 


MODERN 
BREWERY 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT 
OF REAL IMPORTANCE 


TO THOSE INTERESTED IN SELL- 
ING THE NEW BREWING INDUSTRY 


With the revival of the Brewing Industry hundreds of millions will be 
spent for equipment and supplies. This is true both for the old breweries 
to be reconditioned and the new breweries that will spring up. Here is 
a gigantic industry. Its requirements are staggering. Even those accus- 
tomed to dealing in large figures will be impressed. The redevelopment 
of the industry will prove to be a “natural’ to the alert manufacturers 
and suppliers equipped to serve it. You have, of course, been thinking 
along these lines because of the daily comment in the newspaper. Now 
you can act—you can do something that will assure your company of its 


proper share of orders. Read on. 


READ THESE FACTS—THEN USE THE COUPON 


various publications, in all English-speaking 
countries as an authority on brewing. 
This man is Mr. C. A. Nowak, until recently 
Editor and Publisher of "The Brewer's Art,” 
a well-known technical brewing publication. 

His twenty-two years’ experience in the 
brewing industry includes several years 
association with the Wahl-Henius Institute 


“of Fermentology and as practicing chemist 


and consultant with brewers and maltsters; 
Secretary of the Master Brewers Associa- 
tion of the United States and Editor of 
their official publication. 


Circulation 

The circulation of MODERN BREWERY 
will be of the highest quality. In addition 
to taking over the paid circulation of "The 
Brewer's Art,"" months of careful research 
have enabled us to guarantee immediately 
a coverage of virtually every brewery in 
the United States that will manufacture 
beer. We have been guided and assisted 
in this important work by Mr. Nowak, who 
is intimately acquainted with the proper 
individuals in the industry who should re- 


ceive MODERN BREWERY. 


Not a New Publication 
MODERN BREWERY is in no sense of 
the word a new publication. It is an en- 
largement of the scope of "The Brewer's 


MODERN 
BREWERY 
® 


Art,” and will embrace all phases, technica! 
and otherwise, pertaining to the NEW 
brewing industry. 
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The Publishers 

MODERN BREWERY will be published 
by Modern Brewery, Inc., sponsored by 
Harvey Conover and Burdette P. Mast, 
who have had over fifteen years’ experi- 
ence in the technical publication field. 
The Conover-Mast Corporation are the 
publishers of "Mill & Factory" and “Ma- 
terials Handling.” 


And This Isn't All 


Space does not permit our telling you 
the complete story here. There is much more 
that you will want to know about the in- 
dustry and MODERN BREWERY. We are 
prepared to supply you with both. 

The coupon below pinned to your com- 
pany letterhead will bring you complete 
information, together with a beautifully 
designed and executed prospectus of 
MODERN BREWERY. There is no obliga- 


tion. 


MODERN BREWERY, INCORPORATED 
420 Lexington Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 

We are interested in learning more 


about the Brewing Industry and MODERN 
BREWERY. In asking for this we under- 


stand there is no obligation upon our part. 


Company Name 
I lite anctisicsssndeclsccttdineina Rissa 
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Why Fifth Avenue Strategy 
Won’t Sell the Far West 


(Continued from page 428) 


Coast retail sales 34.8 per cent 
higher, or farm buying power of the 
Northwest 44.2 per cent higher than 
national average, are only two of the 
expressions of these differences in 
basic conditions. Differences of cli- 
mate, of daily work, of thought proc- 
esses, of habits, of buying. Marketing 
strategy that does not understand these 
differences and is not directly related 
to them may go far astray. But, as 
in the cases of Ivanhoe mayonnaise 
and Seminole tissue, whose successful 
introductory campaigns in the New 
York market were recently described 
in SALES MANAGEMENT, measures cor- 
rectly adapted to Western territory, 
usually by those on the spot, who know 
conditions intimately, will yield the 
same abundant return. On-the-spot 
knowledge works in one place as well 
as in the other. 

It is not the bigness of the market, 
but rather its difference that should be 
kept in mind. New York is big, but 
had broken many a mayonnaise con- 
tender until experienced, on-the-spot 
handling unlocked it for Ivanhoe. 

Timing is vital, and the timing of 
Coast marketing effort frequently dif- 
fers radically from that east of the 
Mississippi. The right coverage is 
equally necessary. Because of condi- 
tions it must be largely in newspapers. 

One who does not know the physi- 
cal geography and how it localizes 
markets for certain commodities may 
go far astray. Thus Los Angeles is 
spread out over a vast area, from all 
of which it draws retail shoppers. But 
San Francisco is on a long peninsula 
with its neighboring communities of 
the Bay region separated by ferries. 
This tends toward localized marketing 
of retail merchandise and localized 
coverage by papers in San Francisco, 
Oakland and other large centers. The 
major markets of Seattle, Portland and 
Spokane have their own individuali- 
ties which must be studied in detail 


before distribution and advertising can _ 


be properly planned. 

All of this is true not alone of 
metropolitan and suburban coverage, 
but equally so of the farm territory. 
The highly specialized character of 
Western farm operations makes it im- 
possible for broad national magazines 
to deal intimately with Western farm 
problems and farm life. 

Few executives would attempt to do 
business in Canada or Australia with- 
out detailed surveys and test cam- 
paigns, or without a liaison at head- 


quarters through which the field execu- 
tives could function with sympathetic 
understanding. Yet by comparison 
business on the Pacific Coast may be 
more foreign than these. However, 
because the section is politically a part 
of the domestic sales division, it is 
often handled the same as if it were 
within a night’s ride from headquar- 
ters. 

Whereas California, Washington, 
Oregon and their contiguous trade ter- 
ritories in the adjacent states have 
only 8 per cent of the country’s native 
white families, the per capita consump- 
tion of some types of goods is several 
times the national average, so that in 
these instances the Pacific Coast market 
has extremely large possibilities. 

Sporting goods, building material, 
farm machinery, automobiles, office 
and store equipment and related lines 
show per capita usage far greater than 
the national average. 

Assuming that such a stake is worth 
developing, the analyst making his 
survey runs into barriers that are to 
him most unusual, and it is the lack 
of intelligent thought in regard to 
these trade situations that wrecks so 
many attempts to do a profitable busi- 
ness on the Pacific Coast. Some of 
these restrictions are due to climate, 
others are a result of long adaptation 
to local conditions. Some are based on 
strong competition of the local manu- 
facturing industries. 

Don’t try a test campaign for coffee 
in Salt Lake. City. The Mormon re- 
ligion tolerates no narcotics. And if 
you think religion is dead in America, 
stop there for a time, in a miracle 
city, built by faith in the midst of a 
desert, and still kept sweet and whole- 
some by faith—and perhaps its desert 
barriers. Its citizens tithe. Possibly 
the tithing coming back manifold 
makes Salt Lake City such a prosper- 
ous market! 

Delightful as is San Francisco's 
year “round climate, the trade winds 
of July and August bring out topcoats 
and milady’s “summer furs.” For a 
similar reason San Franciscans do not 
as a tule use ice. A special closet in 
the pantry, open to the out-of-doors at 
top and bottom, provides a reasonably 
satisfactory ‘“‘cooler.” This introduced 
new complications to the seller of elec- 
tric refrigeration, who had first to sell 
the desirability of ice. So successfully 
has he done it that the ice companies 
have also benefited. As other exam- 
ples, the largest manufacturer of farm 


wagons was obliged to develop new 
dry kiln methods in order to sell his 
product in certain low humidity dis. 
tricts of the Pacific territory. The 
maker of felt base floor coverings had 
to improve his composition to with. 
stand the extreme heat of some sec- 
tions. 

The field of farm machinery is rep- 
resentative of the barriers imposed by 
adaptation and use. The specialized 
crops of the Pacific area have caused 
the development of unique methods of 
culture, and as a result curious imple- 
ments have evolved for irrigation, 
harvesting, smudging and so forth. It 
is interesting to observe, as exemplify- 
ing the principle developed in this 
article, that some of the long-estab- 
lished farm machinery manufacturers 
who were perfectly able to adapt their 
reaper product to being pulled in Rus- 
sia by a woman and a cow were un- 
able to get their stride and produce 
equipment suitable for the Pacific 
Coast; and it has only been recently 
that these firms have recovered a part 
of the lost ground. The track-type 
tractor and the combined’ harvester- 
thresher are outstanding examples of 
the impress of the Pacific Coast on 
design. 

The manufacturer looking toward 
the Pacific Coast as a future field will 
be almost certain to find it covered by 
local firms who limit their distribution 
to the section. The Pacific area is so 
favored that it attracts both capital and 
talent. The retired Easterner, of su- 
perior intelligence, who has evolved 
with a surplus, comes with his sons 
to the Pacific Coast and, largely to 
keep busy, engages in some enterprise 
similar to his former occupation. As 
to available technical talent, for ex- 
ample, when neon electric tube light- 
ing came into use the cry went up for 
glass blowers with experience in 
chemical laboratory glassware. It was 
presumed it would be necessary to 
comb the country for them, yet a suf- 
ficient nucleus to form a training 
school was discovered without having 
to go outside the city of Los Angeles. 


The firm with national distribution, 
therefore, to retain its share of Pacific 
Coast business, must organize princi- 
pally on a basis to meet these competi- 
tive units, much as it would have to 
do if it were invading the European 
field. There is little that has been 
learned concerning the development of 
export business that cannot be applied 
with value to a firm’s Pacific Coast 
problem. A local stake in the form of 
an assembly unit is worth far more in 
its effect on prospective business than 
the mere effect on manufacturing costs 
or ability to give adequate service. This 
is one of the most graceful ways of be- 
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Are you 
in a 


Letter- 
Writing 
rut? 


"My letters aren't getting results. Can 
you help me?" Almost daily that 
query comes to me. | have always 
explained that | have no standardized 
course in Business Letter Writing, and 
that | could not undertake personal 
instruction. But now | am making an 
experiment: 


If you feel that your letters are not 
producing as they should—that you 
need the encouragement of an outside 
viewpoint—you are invited to send 
me a number of carbons of recent 
letters, with a letter telling as much as 
you care to concerning yourself and 
your work. | will then study these data, 
and prepare a detailed comprehensive 
analysis, showing where your letters 
fall down, and how to strengthen them 
—-practical information and inspiration 
that you can put right to work for 
greater results. 


For this personal counsel, | have set a 
very low fee of $10.00. And as an 
introductory offer, | will include FREE, 
with each criticism, a copy of my 
famous Letter Laboratory (regular 
price $7.50). Please send remittance 
with your order. 


* * * 


We recently offered, in this column, a 
collection of 52 Inspirational Messages 
to Salesmen, and our four-volume 
pocket library, "The Salesman's Idea 
Incubator" (regular $9.00 value) for 
only $5.00. | find that we now have 
only eight sets more of the 52 Inspira- 
tional Messages. Better hurry if you 
want to get in on this liberal offer. 
Remember, both items for $5.00—the 
original price of the messages alone! 


MAXWELL DROKE 


P. O. Box 611 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


coming one of the Pacific Coast family. 

But it must not be presumed from 
the above that business cannot be done 
without a local factory, the contrary 
being proved by many successful cases. 
However, the most careful nurturing 
of the Pacific Coast business is neces- 
sary on the part of the home office 
executives, and, in all except monopo- 
listic businesses, it will often be found 
that quite different sales policies and 
usually some modification of the prod- 
uct are indicated. 

Other parts of the United States do 
not show anything like the extent and 
ramification of local industry. The 
typical Eastern manufacturer regards 
himself as a potential supplier of a 
national market and he patterns his 
policies and product to meet the com- 
petition of other factors who are doing 
the same as he. The small electric 
lighting fixture maker in St. Charles, 
Illinois, sells to the Boston department 
store with the same readiness that a 
Peabody, Massachusetts, maker of hair 
rug cushions sells to a jobber in Dal- 
las. But on the Pacific Coast the local 
manufacturer says, “We select our 
trading area as the nearby market and 
will produce something especially suit- 
able for the conditions therein—and 
by being mobile and quick we will out- 
fox the larger and better entrenched 
firms.” 

To generalize, it is almost a tru- 
ism that the average Eastern company 
has built its product and policies over 
a term of years to meet the trade con- 
ditions brought about by competitors 
who are similarly situated and doing 
the same as he. When that manufac- 
turer branches out to the Pacific Coast 
he is surprised to discover that his 
competition there is not alone Pacific 
Coast branches of his Eastern competi- 
tors. If he does find such outposts a 
chief factor in the Pacific field, he will 
find them competing in a new way, as 
they have modified themselves to con- 
form to conditions really dictated by 
factors that are distinctly sectional. 

It is not correct, as often assumed, 
that Pacific Coast business firms raise 
any barrier against the Eastern firm as 
such. There is no special favoritism 
shown the ‘‘native sons.’’ On the con- 
trary, the Pacific business man is more 
democratic in his trade contacts than is 
his fellow on the Atlantic seaboard. 
He does ask that he be contacted by 
representatives who can pronounce 
local place names in the accepted man- 
ner and he does not care a whit about 
what success firms two or three thou- 
sand miles away are having with the 
product being offered. “High-man” 
salesmen brought out from the East 
have often proved flops when tried on 
the Pacific Coast merely because they 


neglected to alter their ‘names, dates 
and place’’ stories to those having local 
flavor. 

The Pacific Coast buyer has a right 
to expect his supplier to have a size. 
able stake locally either by adequate 
jobbing representation or well stocked 
branches. There is hardly any con. 
cession in price that will now induce 
a Pacific Coast buyer to purchase in 
quantities f.o.b. Eastern point, except 
in rapidly changing style merchandise 
where the Westerner keeps a personal 
representative at market sources. 

Space does not permit of detailed 
trade analysis. Southern California has 
the largest population most recently 
removed from the Eastern environ- 
ment. Portland, city of roses, bears 
many resemblances to its Maine name- 
sake. It serves a large area in which 
business conditions and buying habits 
show many variations, from the highly 
specialized agriculture of the Willa- 
mette Valley to other sections in Ore- 
gon and southern Washington, where 
shipping, fishing and lumbering are 
the chief activities. Delightfully cool 
summers and mild winters have a di- 
rect effect upon clothing and styles, 
resulting in two chief style seasons, 
spring and fall, with the extreme 
clothing variations of Eastern climates 
conspicuous by their absence. Seasonal 
occupations like fishing also have 
marked effects upon buying. 

San Francisco, as always, is active 
and bustling, and not without 
cause has been named ‘‘The New York 
of the Pacific.” Its people are more 
settled in their buying habits and the 
city abounds in mercantile firms with 
dates of founding back into the 
fifties. But no city is more generous 
to the newcomer, once it is convinced 
he truly “belongs.” The twenty for- 
eign groups of San Francisco, reputed 
to muster 190,000 people, are largely 
American born, but they retain the 
buying habits of their forebears, many 
of whom entered America first at San 
Francisco or through the New Orleans 
gateway. The larger commercial life 
of the city is still directed by the de- 
scendants of the Mother Lode and the 
Comstock pioneers. The Puget Sound 
cities with their prosperity founded on 
lumber, fisheries, the Alaska trade and 
the specialized crops of the back coun- 
try represent a high type of American- 
ism and can always be depended upon 
to give any new idea or product a 
thorough trial, when it is properly re- 
lated to local conditions and needs. 
Much the same conditions apply here 
as in the Portland territory. Portland 
and Seattle, however, serve entirely dis- 
tinct markets, which are definitely set 
apart from each other by the natural 
barriers of mountain ranges and irreg- 
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ular reaches of Puget Sound. While 
they have climatic and industrial simi- 
larities, they have different trade affili- 
ations, one region being tied to Seattle 
and another to Portland. The first 
dinner and overnight stop at Spokane’s 
Hotel Davenport is enough to stamp 
that city as capital of the unusual in- 
land empire. 

For efficient sales direction in most 
lines the entire Pacific Coast should be 
under unified direction, because even 
though there are differences in the 
buying habits of Spokane and San 
Diego, the lines of influence are close 
in banking and commercial afhliation. 
One manufacturer, failing to follow 
this plan, found his Los Angeles rep- 
resentation had made exclusive distri- 
bution arrangements that did not per- 
mit participation by a certain mercan- 
tile group, yet this body was so strong- 
ly entrenched in the San Francisco 
area that the firm was hardly able to 
obtain a foothold in that district. The 
same brand names and distribution fac- 
tors will usually be found from Seattle 
to Phoenix, yet these will frequently 
be as distinct from anything found in 
the East as are the products and sales 
factors in Canadian provinces. 

In the executive direction of Pacific 
Coast business from headquarters the 
attitude should be tolerant and de- 
cisions made quickly. A threat against 
the supremacy of the firm’s Pacific 
Coast business should be treated as 
strenuously as if it had occurred close 
at home. 

A frequent wail of the Pacific Coast 
representative is the failure of his 
firm's Eastern advertising agency to 
take the time for a detailed study of 
local requirements. 

Unless general planning, copy writ- 
ing and space buying are attended to 
by somebody thoroughly conversant 
with Western details, the advertiser is 
bound to be the loser. Such points as 
these can only be cared for by a local 
advertising agency, either as a branch 
of an Eastern principal or, if the East- 
ern agency does not have a branch, 
then as a correspondent agency ap- 
pointed for the Pacific Coast business, 
or by specially trained personnel in the 
Eastern office. 

The continuous growth of the Pa- 
cific Coast market well justifies of it- 
self such careful organization. This 
growth will continue for a long time 
before relative stabilization will occur. 
Investments in the Coast market will 
thus appreciate in value not only be- 
cause of good management, but also 
because of that very formula of growth 
which adds extra dividends to so much 
of American business. 


Ford Offers Bonus 
Incentive to Salesmen 
(Continued from page 432) 


motive “‘stylist’” and promoter (though 
he too had grown up as an engineer) 
introduced the Plymouth, to compete 
with Chevrolet and Ford. With his 
new Plymouth six, Mr. Chrysler im- 
plies that he will soon be “America’s 
Number 1 automobile manufacturer.” 

Ford executives were advised in 
1923, when the model “‘T” appeared, 
that people no longer wanted just a 
new car but a modern car. Ford’s 
failure to appreciate this was partly 
responsible for the ability of Chev- 
rolet to gain a foothold during the 
ensuing three years. When the change 
from the model ‘T” to the “A” ulti- 
mately was made, in eighteen months 
of 1926 and 1927, Chevrolet was able 
further to strengthen its competitive 
position. A similar delay in the in- 
troduction of the Ford eight—with 
the dealers again left in doubt as to 
Ford’s plans—was responsible for 
Plymouth’s ability to become estab- 
lished in the low-priced field. 

Thus, though Ford formerly sold 
about half of American-made motor 
cars, in certain recent years—1927 and 
1928—his share was only 15 per cent. 
His recent peak was 40 per cent, in 
1930. He sold 28 per cent of the total 
last year, and 22 in the first eight 
months of this. 

And he has learned, just recently, 
that though the product comes first, 
and engineering and manufacturing 
skill are essential to the stability of 
his enterprise, the sales force is not 
in any sense a step-child. In today’s 
“buyers’ market,” he has begun to 
realize that the morale and enthusiasm 
of these thousands of men in their 
contacts with prospective buyers are 
9 the most important factor of 
all, 

Always he has worked on the theory 
that if you made your product good 
enough and sold it low enough the 
public would flock to buy it. Better 
and better products—fine automobiles, 
at prices today considerably lower than 
those quivering contraptions of twen- 
ty years ago. Recently, however, he 
is said to have considered the advis- 
ability of another price reduction, of 
about $50. But he changed his mind. 
In these times of. cautious buying, he 
decided that such a reduction would 
not have brought a commensurate in- 
crease in sales. So he maintained his 
prices, at least for the present, and 
put a part of the savings into better 
personal salesmanship. 
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~_ managers report that trips 
to Bermuda as "bonuses" or as 
rizes in a sales contest make a big 
fit . . . that the men literally “work 
their heads off" to win them. 
Though the plan may be carried out 
in many ways, here are three interest- 
ing examples: The Standard Oil Co. 
of New York offered several trips as 
prizes to those in non-selling depart- 


ments .. . with excellent results. Rex 
Cole, Inc., awarded trips to a large 
group of “Topper” salesmen and 
turned the cruise into a gala conven- 
tion. The Keystone View Co. is con- 
ducting a campaign in which 35 dis- 
trict managers and their wives, from 
widely separated cities, will be award- 
ed the trip next year. 
The Furness Bermuda Line quotes 
special rates for superior accommoda- 
tions on the magnificent "Monarch of 
Bermuda" and her new sister ship the 
"Queen of Bermuda” (entering service 
early in 1933) . . . and will also co- 
operate with sales managers in plan- 
ning and promoting a lively and in- 
teresting campaign. 
* * * 

For conventions, too, a Furness trip 

to Bermuda is ideal. Every facility 

for business and pleasure. Large 

and small meeting rooms aboard 

ship. Ship-to-shore ‘phone, etc. Ships 

go direct to the dock at Hamilton. 


For information concerning “bonus” trips and 
sea-going Conventions to Bermuda, write to 


FURNESS 


Bermuda Line 


CONVENTION DEPARTMENT 
34 Whitehall Street, New York 
307 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


HE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION: During the 
ODF ex part of the Presidential campaign many 

leaders of the industrial and banking world sin- 
cerely feared the election of Franklin D. Roosevelt. The 
voting public quite evidently did not share such fears. 
Democratic leaders know, as do all other critical observers, 
that the landslide was a vote of discontent, not a vote of 
enthusiastic popularity. They know that President Hoover 
was politically the victim of a reconstruction program 
which, if it had all the virtues claimed for it, at least 
had not progressed sufficiently to prove its effectiveness in 
the form of substantially increased prosperity, particularly 
in the farming regions. President Hoover was judged by 
the nation, fairly or unfairly as one may choose to believe, 
on the basis of results already in hand. The over- 
whelming decision for a change in the national 
government is, in fact, impressive evidence of the 
growing impatience of the American public for re- 
sults. During the campaign the Democrats could well 
afford to rely on promises, but from now on they must 
depend on performance. In carrying out the great rehabili- 
tation movement which still remains to be fulfilled, it is 
encouraging to know that: (1) the nation stands so solidly 
behind the new regime, (2) the public has acted so de- 
cisively on the great controversial subject of prohibition, 
(3) the Republicans, including President Hoover, pro- 
pose to cooperate with the incoming administration prior 
to March 1, (4) those industrial and banking leaders 
(who have been and are still Republicans) are rapidly 
losing fear of radical developments under a Roosevelt 
regime, (5) the Senate and House will be sufficiently 
Democratic to permit majority action by one party on im- 
portant legislation, (6) the new President will have a 
Cabinet with at least several members of outstanding abil- 
ity and (7) the President-elect recognizes the vital impor- 
tance of restoring prosperity to the farmers as a prerequisite 
to restoring prosperity throughout the entire country. With 
such a setting, the business state of mind should rapidly 
develop into one of confidence and action. In the end it 
will be the courage and enterprise of business men that 
will pull the country back to sound normalcy. Now 
that the election is over we should continue the forward 
movement which got under way the latter part of the 
summer of 1932. 


= ~~ 


HOW™MANSHIP: It was only eight years ago that 
Walter Chrysler entered the automobile field with 
a car bearing his name. In that comparatively short 
time the Chrysler Corporation has jumped from far down 
the list in volume to a good third—and close enough to 
General Motors and Ford to make them realize that at 
any time almost he might become number two, or even 
number one. . . The basis of his success? A good 


product, of course, but there is no dearth of good cars, 
The most striking difference between the Chrysler sales 
strategy and the rest of the field may be summed up in the 
one word: showmanship. A good example of this was the 
radio sales convention which he held on the first of the 
month. Through the radio and the talking picture he not 
only got over his message and his enthusiasm more quickly 
to his 75,000 dealers and their salesmen than would have 
been possible in any other way, but he assured himself 
of their complete attention for a full day by taking them 
away from the distractions and interruptions of their 
showrooms and giving them both information and a darned 
interesting show. 


RA = 
DVERTISING ALLOWANCES: No _ wonder 
A 222 people say they do not believe in “‘advertis- 
ing.” What is it anyway? Formerly advertising 
allowances to distributors were limited largely to promo- 
tional activities that might be called advertising even in 
a restricted sense of the word. Today advertising is 
charged with innumerable varieties of plain or fancy price 
cutting and with thinly disguised bribes for pushing the 
seller’s product or refraining from handling competitive 
merchandise. The vicious system is exposed in a book 
just published by the Brookings Institute of Economics, 
and edited by H. S. Lyon with the cooperation of many 
trade associations and individual manufacturers. In reader 
interest to a business man it should rank with any murder 
thriller. Here is an exposé of waste and inefficiency which 
should stimulate manufacturers to do something about it. 
. Typical of the way advertising budgets are ex- 
hausted without getting a line in print is the story of the 
wholesaler who advertises only his own brands, but who 
says: ‘‘Not many offer them (advertising allowances) 
voluntarily, although some do, and there are a great many 
willing to do so when they are asked or pressed for them.” 
The sales head of a food company which now tefuses to 
spend a penny in “‘allowances’’ expressed the belief to a 
SALES MANAGEMENT editor that “less than 25 per cent 
of the money granted by manufacturers as advertising 
allowances is used for purposes which can by any stretch 
of the imagination be expected to further the sale of the 
manufacturer’s product.” Here perhaps is one explanation 
of the wailing which retailers are setting up over what 
they call the insufficient profit margin on nationally adver- 
tised goods. A manufacturer may give a retailer a trade 
discount of 25 per cent and an additional 5 per cent as an 
advertising allowance which is never used for advertising. 
Will the retailer admit or even remember that he received a 
30 per cent discount? Never. The manufacturer ground 
him down with a measly 25 per 
cent! Let’s start a revolution by 31 (\ 
calling things by their proper “TT i 
names. 
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New Self-Feeding Ditto 


1g is According to the claims of its 


manufacturer, Ditto, Inc., Chicago, the 


New Sales Tools 


bond or coated papers, on different 
sized sheets, with either all or any part 
of the text and illustration included 
or omitted from any copies. 


Easy-to-Open Ring Book 

A development toward easier open- 
ing of ring books is the Press-To type 
made by the Trussell Manufacturing 
Company, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. In- 
stead of using two operating boosters, 
one at each end of the ring holder to 
be pressed down by the thumb of each 
hand to open the rings, the Press-To 
type has a single trigger which can be 
operated by the pressure of the little 
finger. 


Kardex Zipper Book Unit 


Remington Rand has applied the 
basic principle of the Kardex to sales 
presentation use with their new Kar- 
dex Zipper Book Unit. Inserts in the 
Kardex pockets may tell a sales story 
either in pictures or in consecutive 
order of selling poimts, or any com- 
bination of the two; or the unit may 
be used only for convenient reference 
to customer records. The zipper goes 
all the way around the book on three 
sides. The unit comes in ten sizes and 
capacities. 


16 mm. Movies 


Motion pictures in 16 mm. width— 
with both color and sound, and with 
portable projectors—are now avail- 
able through a patented process of the 
Dunning Process Company. 


P -~ self-feeding, self-ejecting Ditto Auto- 

es matic Rotary is the fastest gelatine 

itive =f) duplicator on the market—with a 

book | speed of 100 copies a minute, and 250 

mics, | bright copies from one original. It 

nen | teproduces any combination of pencil, 

y pen and ink, typewritten or printed 

-ader work by applying this to the composi- 

irdet_ [tion film on the drum of the machine. 

thich ' Thus it eliminates stencils, carbons 

it it. | and type. The Rotary will reproduce 
ites, eight colors in one operation on either 
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This Is No Rat Hole! 


@ Now, when the expenditure of the 
advertising dollar is of the utmost im- 
portance, when immediate results are 
absolutely necessary, advertisers are 
seeking those markets which are most 
responsive. The Janesville market is 
outstanding—Results are produced 
here—The kind of results advertisers 
are looking for right at this time. 


No Waste 
Advertising Here 


@ Out of the eight intermediate 
markets in Wisconsin, Janesville 
ranks 


First in per capita total retail sales 
—18.4% above the average. 


First in retail food sales—35.5%, 
above the average. 


First in passenger car registrations 
—8°%/, above the average. 


First in retail auto sales—19.5%, 
above the average. 


First in lumber and building sales 
—46.6°/, above the average. 


First in radio set ownership per 
thousand families. 


First in assessable income. 


Second in bank deposits. 


@ No wonder, then, that this news- 
paper carried 34 test campaigns in 
1931, all of which were successful, and 
is carrying four at the present time, 
which are being checked carefully and 
which are successful. 


@ We have prepared for your con- 
sumption a booklet which is a com- 
parative analysis of the eight inter- 
mediate Wisconsin markets outside of 
Milwaukee having a population of 
100,000 or more, based upon authentic 
figures—''Where Sales Come Easiest 
in Wisconsin.’ Copy will be sent you 
without cost upon application. 


JANESVILLE 
DAILY GAZETTE 


Janesville, Wisconsin 
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Stop Branch 


House Losses 
BY USING 


A.W. A. 


WAREHOUSES 


ERE’S sound advice for manufac- 
turers whose shrinking sales volume 


has caused branch house losses. Close 
your branches, and use A. W. A. 
Warehouses instead! You can have 
all the advantages of expert branch house 
organization—yet confine your expenses 
to the actual volume of goods moving! 


A. W. A. Warehouses, located in 189 
principal American cities, will store and 
handle your goods just as your own branch 
warehouses would do. All the usual 
warehouse functions—storage, repacking, 
rebilling, car loading and trucking—will 
be performed by experienced help. Your 
sales agency will be relieved of the re- 
sponsibility of supervision over clerical 
and laboring help... permitting your 
branch manager and his sales staff to con- 
centrate on their proper duty—se/ling 
your goods! 


You have no lease, no labor pay-roll, 
no expenses beyond those of handling 
goods which actually move! Your costs 
are based on the number of units of your 
goods that are handled. You pay on a 
*‘piece work basis’’ for goods actually 
stored or distributed. Such flexibility in 
controlling costs enables you to make 
important savings; and relieves you from 
the enormous cost of a fixed, inflexible 
branch house overhead. 


Full details of the A.W. A. Plan of 
Distribution are contained in our 32-page 
booklet, sent free on request. Write 
today for your copy. 


AMERICAN 
WAREHOUSEMEN'’S 
ASSOCIATION 


2027 Adams-Franklin Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


For Better Brewing 


Modern Brewery, a new monthly maga- 
zine dealing with various phases of brew- 
ing—largely technical—will be presented 
in January by Modern Brewery Incorpo- 
rated, New York, a corporation formed by 
Harvey Conover and Burdette P. Mast of 
the Conover-Mast Corporation, publisher 
of Mill & Factory. 

Merged with it 
will be the Brew- 
er’s Art, which has 
served the brewing 
industry for the last 


ten years. C. A. 
Nowak, until — re- 
cently editor and 


publisher of the 
Brewer’s Art, will 
serve as _ editor. 
Twenty-two years —, 

in the brewing in- C. A. Nowak 

dustry, Mr. Nowak 

used to be chemist in charge of the re- 
search department of the Wahl Henius 
Institute of Fermentology in Chicago. He 
was also chemical superintendent of the 
William Rahr Sons Company of Mani- 
towoc, Wisconsin, and in 1915 he became 
permanent secretary of the Master Brewers 
Association of the United States. He has 
written several books on brewing—one, in 
1922, on “Non-Intoxicants.” 

A patient, conscientious man, it is said 
that Mr. Nowak will spend hours to get 
an extra bubble. He has got a lot of 
extra bubbles in his time, and is glad in 
his earnest way that the people’s decision 
of November 8—and Messrs. Conover and 
Mast—have given him the opportunity to 
tell more about them. 


The P M Decides 


Perhaps the first newspaper-advertised 
contest in which one must buy something 
in order to participate is now being held 
by Seminole Paper Corporation, Chicago 
and New York. Awards of $250 and less 
will be given for snapshots of babies—the 
judges being Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and Lucile Patterson Marsh and McClel- 
land Barclay, artists. ‘Each picture,” says 
an advertisement in the New York Evening 
Journal, “must be accompanied by six (6) 
labels from Seminole tissue rolls.” Noth- 
ing is said about an option to send facsim- 
iles of labels instead. 

Checking with the New York Post Office 
as to how this proposition was regarded 
under the lottery laws, SALES MANAGE- 
MENT was informed that such interpreta- 
tions are made separately by local postmas- 
ters. The New York PM apparently was 
favorable. The advertisement is said to 
have appeared both in the local and mail 
editions. 


Point-of-Sale Broadcasts 


The Shoppers’ Broadcast—a radio pro- 
gram produced and presented within the 
limits of a store, to recite the merits of a 
variety of wares during the peak hours of 
store traffic—has been developed by 
Cramer-Krasselt Company, Milwaukee, and 
is now being introduced in the New York 
metropolitan area by R. E. Caldwell, the 


agency's vice-president in charge of mer. 
chandising. 

The programs, electrically transcribed, 
are intended to supplement other media, 
Mr. Caldwell points out—'‘reminding the 
consumer of a product featured in an ad. 
vertisement and telling about its value and 
use while in the store.’” The equipment is 
by Western Electric Company. 

Kaplan’s Market, Mount Vernon, New 
York, tried out the idea with some effec. 
tiveness daily from 9 to 12 and 3 to 5:30 
between October 31 and November 12. A. 
Kaplan selected these advertised products 
for special emphasis: Sunshine biscuits, 
Shredded Wheat, Canada Dry ginger ale, 
Maxwell House coffee, Chipso, Campbell's 
soups, Quaker oats, Borden’s cheese, Jones’ 
Dairy Farm sausage, Aunt Jemima pancake 
flour, Log Cabin syrup, Beechnut peanut 
butter. Advertising in the Mt. Vernon 
Argus was used to promote interest in the 
demonstration. 


More Than Reminders 


Having said its say with some emphasis 
on the relative merits of newspapers and 
magazines and newspapers. and radio, the 
Bureau of Advertising of the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association in a 
current booklet takes up its cudgels against 
“reminder advertising.” In this category 
are thrown outdoor, car cards, direct mail. 

The bureau believes that “outdoor ad- 
vertising locations are restricted’’ and the 
medium's coverage “uncertain” and _ that 
posters (the bureau uses that opprobrious 
term billboards) are “often hard to read.” 
For car cards the bureau finds “‘limited 
circulation’”” and ‘‘duplication in coverage 
figures,” etc. The low cost of car card 
advertising is said to be deceptive, the high 
cost of mail advertising really to be high. 
For example, the audited newspaper cir- 
culation in the United States and Canada 
is 40,778,000. ‘To huy penny post cards 
to send to all these subscribers would cost 
the colossal sum of $407,780. Add to this 
10 per cent as a very conservative estimate 
of the cost of handling and printing a mes- 
sage on and addressing these cards, and 
the total rises to around $448,550. 

For this sum, the bureau italicizes, “the ad- 
vertiser could run a 100-line advertisement 
in every newspaper in the United States and 
Canada every day for five weeks; or a 25- 
line reminder“every day for approximately 
four and a half months!” 

“Persons reached by mail advertising,” 
the booklet adds, “are aiso newspaper read- 
ers . . . and newspapers cover the selected 
list too.” 

The bureau's booklet is an effective piece 
of direct mail advertising. 


Newspaper Tells How to Sell 


The progressive Chattanooga News, real- 
izing that the success of advertising in 
newspapers depends to a large extent on 
other forms of sales tools, is conducting a 
sales training school every Monday evening 
and has enrolled 400 business executives 
and their salesmen. Walter C. Johnson, 
general manager of the News, planned the 
course and presided at the opening meet- 
ing. Successful sales executives throughout 
the country are lecturers. 
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' Cyrus Curtis Retires 


Deserving a column on this page (if 


> the editor were energetic enough to dig 


> it up) would be a sketch of Cyrus H. K. 
' Curtis, who has just retired at 82 as presi- 
| dent of the Curtis Publishing Company, 
and of his long, friendly and prosperous 


' ;elationship with George Horace Lorimer, 


|» who succeeds him. The two have worked 


© together on the Saturday Evening Post for 
> 33 years. 
' Mr. Lorimer is a good business man. Mr. 


As an editor Mr. Curtis thinks 


Curtis’ health is not so good as it was. 


Probably he will spend more of his time 
in Maine, and aboard his yacht, and play- 
ing the organ at his home near Philadel- 


' phia. Mr. Lorimer, 64, has been first vice- 
| president of the company since 1927. 


| Collins Really Quits 


Kenneth Collins has resigned as vice- 


' president and director of publicity of R. 


HH. Macy & Company—this time, it is said, 


at the request of the Messrs. Straus. He 


| resigned last year to join the advertising 
' agency of Lennen & Mitchell, but Jesse 
' Straus retrieved him. This time, however, 
' Mr. Straus did not seem so much to care. 
_ A hundred grand a year is a big salary these 


days and, though Mr. Collins is said to 


| be brilliant, he is also temperamental. He 


| the A. W. Shaw and Mc-H regimes. 
- new publishers who take command of the 
_ December issue are: Arthur C. Croft, presi- 
' dent of the Management Publications, Inc. 
_ (and sales manager of the paper), Norman 
_ C. Firth, Sherwood D. R. Smith and James 
' R. Hayes. Mr. Firth, editor, doesn’t expect 
» any changes of policies for a while. 


> Shaw-Walker 


is expected to form his own advertising 
agency. 


_ Buy Management Methods 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company has 


| sold Management Methods (formerly Sys- 


tem) to a group of men who have been 
department heads of the paper under both 
The 


Started in 1900 as a house organ of the 
Company, business equip- 


' ment, System became a general business 
' magazine four years later. 
— sold out to McGraw-Hill in 1928 and the 
name was changed shortly afterward. Pres- 
» ent circulation is about 39,000. 


A. W. Shaw 


Gravure Grows 
During the worst phase of the depres- 


| sion rotogravure advertising fell off very 


abruptly, but a study of newspapers 
throughout the country indicates that line- 


age now is increasing. Among some of the 


advertisers who are now using this medi- 


| um for the first time are the Encyclopedia 


Britannica, Household Finance Corporation, 
Hotel Pierre, Natural Bridge shoes and 
Popular Mechanics magazine. Among the 
advertisers who have come back into roto 
after a lapse are Squibb, Lincoln cars, 
Vick’s, Pond’s cream, Bayer’s aspirin at.d 
one of the Standard Oil companies. 


Youth Must Be Served 


“Regardless of economic conditions, 
youth must be served,” reports J. M. Lan- 
singer, publisher of College Humor, Chi- 
cago, im announcing, effective with the 
January issue, a second reduction in adver- 
tising rates. In connection with a rate 
reduction last July, College Humor’s news- 
stand rate went down from 35 to 25 cents 
a copy. The sale of the August issue was 
40 per cent more than that of July and 
Mr. Lansinger says the September issue did 
even better. Economies effected by a de- 
cline in returned copies, etc., are responsi- 
ble for the new advertising rates. 


Five Simple Rules 


of Good Business 
(Continued from page 424) 


of which have failed to make good, 
are mainly banking ventures. Business 
in general has been all but irredeem- 
ably harmed by banker interference 
and promotion, and yet there are still 
innumerable manufacturers who allow 
the bankers to tell them how to run 
the merchandising end of their 
business. 

Now financial deflation is complete, 
and business has been dragging bot- 
tom long enough. It is time to begin 
building up our business structures 
again; but if we manufacturers are go- 
ing to rebuild soundly we shall first 
have to fire the “hired men” and then 
manage our own busines affairs on the 
principle of equitable pricing, confi- 
dence and fair play. 

* * * 
(Bits of Mr. McCormick's philosophy 
are well expressed in the following quota- 
tions from several articles written by him 


which were published in SALES MANAGE- 
MENT.—The Editors). 


McCormick-isms 


In all American industry, I do not 
know of a successful manufacturing 
enterprise that has not been built up 


-by producing goods of quality and 


value. 
* * x 


The manufacturers who cheapened 
_— to meet the demands of buyers 
or low prices now find that the public 
has lost faith in their goods and trade- 


marks. 
* * * 


Nothing could be more injurious to 
an industry than the dog-eat-dog 
policy that attempts to put competition 
out of business by cutting prices. 

Ss «@ 


Further industrial improvement will 
come when manufacturers realize that 
the American markets are not really 
cheap markets, and that the only sound 
and economic business policy is to de- 
liver quality products at prices that 


make them values. 
* * * 


The result of the attempt to force 
goods through the channels of dis- 
tribution at a loss means that there is 
nothing left for constructive work, for 
necessaty advertising, merchandising 
and profit or for increasing employ- 


ment. 
* * * 


If we do not give a profit to our 
employes over and above the actual 
cost of living, we cannot expect them 
to spend more money and consume 
more goods. 


With Daily 
Visible Index 


EXPENSE BOOK 
for Salesmen 


Box of 12—45¢ 
Per hundred—$3.00 
Postage Prepaid 


"Mee aca re- 
corded day by day. 


Auto, bus, air, rail. Vest 
pocket size. Widely ap- 
proved by salesmen and 
their firms. Standardize 
your reports with this 
book. Request on your 
business letterhead will 
bring a free sample. 


HORDER’S, Inc. 


STATIONERS AND PUBLISHERS 
231 So. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill. 


EQUIP 


TO SELL 


. . » Your sales story will be more 
attractive, more effective, when presented 
in any one of several styles of Burk- 
hardt Visual Display Binders . 


TRI-ANGLE 


Displays your sales story 
at eye-level—easy to oO 

erate—folds compactly 
when not in use. A great 
help to every salesman. 
Standard sizes in stock 
ready to ship; attractive 


prices. 


Ring binder port- 
folio, with Hookless 
fastener. Zip an 

it’s ready for action 
—catalogs, reports, 
order forms, price 
lists are instantly 


TRI-PURPOSE 
Ring or Tongue Type 
May be used, flat—up- 
right—or conveniently 
held in hand. Prop, 
when not in use, be- 
rt of back- 
tandard sizes. 


comes 


bone. 


available. One-piece construction — solid cow- 
hide or extra heavy Leather-cloth. Stocked in 


letter size. 


SEND FOR illustrated folders on above 
Visual Display Equipment or any stand- 
ard binder—ring, tongue, angle-back, etc. 


THE BURKHARDT COMPANY 


545 W. LARNED ST. 


DETROIT 


TO SELL, EQUIP 
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Convention 


Headquarters 
U. 8. A. 


ATtLantic City is a popular conven- 
tion town .. . with good reason. 
Easily and quickly reached, it is 
far enough away from the work-a- 
day world to permit concentration. 
The bracing ocean air, and health- 
ful atmosphere 


keep every one 


toned up, physically and mentally. 


And there is good reason, too, why 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall is such a pop- 
ular convention headquarters. These 
hotels are experienced in handling 
convention problems. There are 
many facilities that you will appre- 
ciate; a variety of rooms, large and 
small; and a convention manager 
especially trained to assist you in 
the arrangement of details. 


And after the long hours of 
discussion there are the many re- 
laxations of the seaside resort. Golf. 
Riding on the beach. The diver- 
sions of the Boardwalk. In the hotel 
itself there are unusual facilities for 
toning up. Squash. A well-equipped 
gymnasium. Health baths. Besides 
all that there is the thoughtful serv- 
ice and hospitable comfort that has 
made these two-hotels-in-one world 
famous. Winter rates lowest in 
years. Write for full information. 


American and European Plans 


CHALFONTE- 
HADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY 


Leeds and Lippincott Company 


“[ Think That—” 


“Suppose I were to lose my job 
today and take another with our 
competitor. I should look back at this 
company then and say, “There are cer- 
tain weaknesses in it; certain things 
ought to be changed.’ . . . Why wait 
to lose your job? Why not strengthen 
the weaknesses right now? Why not 
make the changes at once?”—C. F. 
Kettering, vice-president, the General 
Motors Corporation. 


“People have made radical adjust- 
ments; you may have to make them, 
too, in your merchandise and in your 
advertising. The solution of the per- 
sonal problems of adjustment by the 
average man and woman brings in a 
whole new set of problems. New 
problems make new markets. For ex- 
ample, a woman must give up her 
maid, or her laundress or scrubwoman. 
She solves these problems by under- 
taking their work herself. Among the 
new problems which then confront her 
are coarsened hands from umaccus- 
tomed housework. Hence we see a 
highly successful advertising campaign 
on a hand lotion making new sales 
records in times like these.”—Profes- 
sor James W. Young of the School of 
Business of the University of Chicago. 


“If business America catered only 
to needs, 90 per cent of the volume 
of business in this country could be 
lopped off. We would have a de- 
pression with us all of the time. A 
man may need a thing and never buy 
it. Not until a need becomes shaped 
up in the mind under the label I want 
does a worth-while market exist. Take 
an inventory of your wants and you 
will be surprised to learn that it will 
take all you can earn for the rest of 
your life to satisfy even a part of 
them. . . . It is not his production 
equipment that the American business 
man should save from deterioration. 
The thing he must save from de- 
terioration is the wants he has so 
laboriously developed.”—James_ A. 
Worsham, sectional sales manager, 
Williams Oil-O-Matic Corporation, in 
Progress. 


“We have made a_ prosperous 
world with our machines, but it is 
still an ugly one. . The surest 
guarantee of beauty in this modern, 
mechanistic, and somewhat muddled 
world is the growing recognition that 
beauty pays. . . . If beautiful things 
are more profitable to the maker than 
ugly things, then we can confidently 
hope for the artistic betterment of our 
physical environment. Business is the 


dominant force. It has the power to 
create beauty, and it is beginning to 
experiment with it. It is significant 
that one of the largest and most en. 
lightened of our great industrial 
corporations, the General Electric 
Company, has established a permanent 
Committee on Beauty to study its 
products with the object of improvin 
their design.” —Earnest Elmo Calkins, 


“There are two kinds of high. 
pressure selling: one is using part 
of the selling price to employ adver. 
tising and salesmen to induce buyers 
to accept something that they would 
not otherwise have consumed. The 
other is selling in such a way that 
each of those participating in prepar- 
ing and delivering a commodity, from 
the laborer on the original raw ma- 
terial to the laborer who serves the 
consumer, contributes part of his 
wages in the interest of progressively 
lowering the final price that the con- 
sumer pays.’—Gordon C. Corbaley, 
President, the American Institute of 
Food Distribution. 


“Until the day of the millennium 
comes, when prospects walk in and 
say, ‘I'll take it,’ I say heartily, ‘Hail 
to the High-Pressure Salesman. He 
is always welcome here.’ The real 
salesman starts to press his case as 
eatly as possible. He keeps on press- 
ing persuasively but firmly right 
through his talk. He knows. that 
every ‘yes’ he can bring out means 
another step nearer to final agreement 
—the order. He presses constantly 
against call-backs that cost time and 
money. He doesn’t merely ask for the 
order, but makes it seem like the nat- 
ural conclusion to what he has said.” 
—E. V. Walsh, General Sales Man- 
ager, the Timken-Silent Automatic 
Company. 


PORES 
—— 


Industrial Supply Houses 
Are Adding New Lines 


More than half of industrial supply ‘ 


distributors throughout the country 
who responded to a recent inquiry of 
H. W. Barclay, editor of Mill and 
Factory, New York, “are definitely 
planning to add new lines.” 

Of this group, 19.4 per cent are 
now making distribution arrange: 
ments for shop supplies, 17. per cent 
for materials handling equipment, 


14.3 for tools (other than machine 


tools), 13.8 for safety equipment, 7.8 


for power plant supplies, and 6.9 for | 


mechanical rubber goods. 
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| These most valuable booklets of the 


month will be sent free to executive 
readers who make a separate request for 
each one on their business letterheads. 
Booklets will be mailed by the com: 
panies which publish them. 


Address SALES MANAGEMENT, Inc., 
Reader’s Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 


' Avenue, New York. 


» Market Analysis 


A Survey of Beauty, while primarily of 


© value to manufacturers of toilet goods and 
F cosmetics, will answer some very definite 
© questions that have arisen in recent years 


- supply L 


nachine | 


nt, 7.8 
6.9 for 


' among manufacturers in many other lines. 
© Such as—What is the effect of the sale 
of ten-cent or sample size packages on that 


of the larger standard sizes? Do con- 
sumers in general buy the 10-cent size ex- 
clusively, or merely for sampling at the 


| beginning of an acquaintance with the 

| product? Modern Magazines, distributed 
' through chain stores exclusively, sent ques- 
’ tionnaires to 3,000 women who had writ- 
' ten the beauty editor of the magazines, 
' asking what brands and what size or price 
_ packages they purchased in thirty-six classi- 
' fications of beauty preparations and toilet 
' goods. From the 661 replies a complete 
) tabulation is given showing preferences of 
/ 1,776 brands. The conclusion as to pack- 


age size seems to indicate that sale of 


| sample size packages stimulates the sale 
» of the standard packages. 


_ Merchandising 


How 48 Store-Owners Make Friends is 


' an admirable collection of brief examples 
' of retail merchandising that should be in 
the kit of salesmen calling on retailers 


. or in the hands of the promotion 


' manager. Ideas, briefed from several hun- 
_ dred examples, on sales promotion, gift 
+ and discount plans, anniversaries and con- 
| tests. Published by the Policyholders’ 
» Service Bureau of the Metropolitan Life 
© Insurance Company. Available on request 
direct, or through SALES MANAGEMENT. 


' Direct Mail 


The Folderlog of George F. McKiernan 


' & Company is one of the best examples 
> of successful sampling, pricing and 


servicing by mail that we have recently 
seen. Valuable to the organization doing 
a selling job by mail, both as an example 
and for its suggestions of similar service 
available to clients. Provides actual sam- 
ples of standard folder sizes, color com- 
binations, booklets, cover designs, straight 
production and creative folders, etc. Com- 
pact, and a selling job from cover to cover. 


Postage and Atlantic Bond is the title 
of a folder containing a double offering 
tor direct mail users—some excellent sam- 
ples of letterheads, which when well done, 
as these are, are always acceptable, and a 
handy pocket-size postal guide for adver- 
tisers titled “How Shall We Mail It?” 
The Eastern Manufacturing Company 
claims modestly that the only merit for 
this compilation igs its convenient arrange- 
ment. It is indexed, to give quick answers 
to all matter of postal problems, and well 
worth securing. 
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CA Delightful Hotel 
Experience Awaits 
You in Boston .. at 


The 


We pri 


conveniences offered our guests. You will 


delight 


rooms with shower and tub. . . circulating 


| 
Hotel Kenmore Ti | ‘LT 
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Commonwealth Avenue at = - pPPeR prrrim 
Kenmore Square. Subway - 
entrance at Door. @ You will recognize in the distin- 


guished atmosphere of the 
Bellevue-Stratford an unmisiak- 
able assurance of irreproachable 
service in every depariment. You 
will enjoy its beautiful appoint- 
menits— and its location in the 


de ourselves upon the service and 


in the quiet luxury. 400 outside 


he be? eee Cony Coffee Room — very center of business and social 
Empire Dining Room. ... Free Parking ists. Rkew ese cansietent with 
for your car... . Centrally located—handy present times. 


to all parts of Boston. 
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* BELLEVUE 
STRATFORD 


@ Ciaupe H. Bennett, Gen. Moar. 


Let us send you a booklet 


“HISTORICAL BOSTON” 


Is This the Time to Re-design Your 
Products and Packages? 


Ask yourself the following questions and see if they check. 
Yes No 


[] () Have you cut production and management costs to the bone? 
O (Cl Have you slashed your advertising appropriation? 


1 (J When you cut down the advertising appropriation, did you make your 
product more of a self-seller? 


O (Are your product and your package better-looking than your competitors’? 


O CD Atre you thinking of making your product a better salesman, and have you 
taken no action because you are unfamiliar with good product and package 


design services? 


Consult R. S. McFADDEN 


This service considers your design problems and provides you with a list 
of designers carefully selected as to their fitness for your needs. 


Designers are recommended to you on the following basis: 


Professional standing . . . Experience . . . Knowledge of production 
methods . . . Ability to cooperate with your staff . . . Case studies and 
photographic examples of their work submitted. 


The service is confidential and entails no financial obligation. 


R. S. McFadden, 36 East 58th Street, New York City 


Clearing House of Product Design Information 
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Chicago Fair to Have 


Advertising Exhibit 

The board of directors of the Ad- 
vertising Federation of America has 
decided to sponsor an educational and 
historical exhibit of advertising at the 
Chicago Century of Progress exposi- 
tion. The Association of National 
Advertisers and the American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies are ex- 
pected to cooperate. 

“National recognition of meritori- 
ous local advertising campaigns’ will 
also be undertaken by the AFA in the 
form of a series of awards. G. Ray 
Schaeffer, advertising manager of Mar- 
shall Field & Company, is chairman 
of committee in charge. 


J. Lester Cassidy, formerly vice-president 
of the Dannemiller Coffee Company, has 
joined S. A. Schonbrunn & Company, Inc., 
of New York, as sales manager. 


SALES MANAGER: Past 2 years Merchandising 
Glass to Chain stores. 2 years Sales Promotion, 
Hardware and Paints. 3 years Own Advertising 
Agency. Forceful producer, age 35, height 6 
feet 3. inches. Yale, single. In New York City 
now. —18 
* % * 
ASSISTANT SALES MANAGER: 8 years. 2 
~_ National Manufacturers, Chemicals and Al- 
ied Industries; entire U. S. Sales promotion, su- 
pervising and organization experience. Will ac- 
cept sales position. Excellent personality, height 
6 feet, age 30. College education. 
86 


PURCHASING AGENT - GENERAL EXECU- 
TIVE; 8 years large machinery manufacturer, 
complete charge. 3 years aluminum gas manu- 
facturer. 2 years large mail order concern. Fine 
personality, thoroughly trained, knows markets, 
complete knowledge all detail. Age 34, height 
5 feet 11 inches; college. —20 
* * 


SALES MANAGER: Past 5 years Chicago dis- 
tributor, large successful specialty manufacturer, 
complete operation, through jobbers, dealers and 
direct, with large profitable selling organization. 
Metropolitan area, million volume. Scone ex- 
ecutive, age 40, fine record. 


—21 


BUSINESS MEN’S CLEARING HOUSE 


JAMES O. CRAIG, President 
209 South State Street, Chicago 


SELL BY SMELL 


and ELEVEN other 
Senses and SELL to 18 
Out of 20 Prospects 


HOW DO YOU BUY: Would you 
buy a pound of coffee, if it smells 
a like onions? Or 1f your color sense 
tells you it is white and green and moldy? 
Even if your grocer guarantees such coffee, and 
gives you the ‘best sales talk’ ever given on earth, 
would you buy it? 
SALES TALKS FAIL, because everyone buys by 
his senses. The buyer buysin spite of the sales talks 
which annoy him. It IS the SENSES which sell! 
STOP SALES TALKS and SELL: Scientists prove 
that use of one sense increases the appeal 1050%. 
And there are more than five special senses! There 
are twelve! 
All TWELVE senses CAN be used in selling; any- 
thingand everything! Then there are NO objections, 
because neither man nor beast objects to the evidence 
and appeal of his own senses, and sales close quickly. 


SEND for 100,000,000 PROOFS 
OF SUCCESS OF 


SELLING BY THE SENSES 
Send 25 Cents to: 


Works of Landone, Newton, New Jersey 


Squibb Finds Easy Way 
to Reimburse Dealers 


for Price Reduction 


A reimbursement plan designed to 
protect 50,000 druggists from losses 
incurred in disposing of old stocks 
at new reduced prices, without the 
necessity of checking the separate in- 
ventories of each, recently was em- 
ployed by E. R. Squibb & Sons, New 
York, in connection with its Liquid 
Petrolatum products. 

For every half dozen bottles or frac- 
tion thereof which a dealer had on 
hand on October 1, the date the price 
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Something 


New 


Happy Henry’s 
Letters 
to Employes 


oDe 
2S 


These 52 stirring letters were writ. | 
ten to build up the manpower of 
executives—salesmen and factory | 
employes. NOTHING LIKE THEM. j 
Created for small group of manufacturers at $25.09 
per set. Writing cost was $1,300.00. Just what yoy 
need to correct bad thinking and start the new yea, 
right. We have a small over-run and will send you 4 
master set, with right to use as your own, for only 
$5.00. Send Check NOW. It will be the best $5.09 
investment you ever made. 


Simpson Advg. Co., St. Louis, Mo, 


reduction took effect, he was given 
the opportunity to purchase through 
his wholesaler one Reimbursement 
Unit Number 1, consisting of ten bot- 
tles at the new price of 50 cents each, 
with two more bottles given free. 
On the basis of the previous price 
of 662% cents a bottle, the difference 
for six bottles amounted to exactly 
| $1. Under the plan, the dealer re- 
iceived free two bottles valued at 50 
poe each—this other $1 balancing 
ee difference in price. 
A national campaign on the new 
| prices is now under way in newspapers 
and point-of-sale media. 


BOSTONS 


Via Providence, thence by bus or rail 


PROVIDENCE $3.00  pouna try 


Round Trip $5.00 $6.00 
ABOVE FARE INCLUDES BERTH IN CABIN 
Sailings every day and Sunday, Pier ||, 
N.R. at Liberty St.,6 P.M. Tel, BArclay 
7-1800. OUTSIDE rooms running water 


$1 up. Dancing—Music by Jack Frost 
Colonial Orchestra. 


"Special Week-End Excursions" 


COLONIAL *STeAmsHie 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


FURNACE DEPARTMENT SALES MANAGER 
—National manufacturer of cast and steel warm 
air furnaces wants experienced man to take com- 
plete charge of entire operation of Furnace Depart- 
ment. Give full particulars in first reply as to 
experience, references, etc. Address ox 357, 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES Fur 
1ew connection and qualified for a salary betwee: 
$2,500 and $25,000, your response to this announce 
ment is invited. The undersigned provides a thor 
os ge organized service of recognized standins 
and reputation through which preliminaries are 
negotiated a for positions of the calibre 
indicated. The procedure is individualized to each 
client’s personal requirements, your identity coverec 
and present position protected. Established twenty 
two years. Send only name and address for detail: 
R. W. Bixby, Inc., 118 Delward Building, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 


POSITION WANTED 


DISTRICT SALES MANAGER — GROCERY 
specialties. Eleven years with two national con- 
cerns. Leaving present connection November 15. 
Capable correspondent, executive and _ 
organizer. Experienced Jobber, Chain and Dealer 
contact man. Exceptional record of accomplish- 
ment. Strong personal sales ability. Future more 
important than immediate earnings. Age 32, Col- 
lege. Automobile. Address Box 356, SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


DIRECTOR OF SALES CORRESPONDENCE, 
whose letters and system successfully compete with 
road men. CUT DOWN YOUR SELLING COST. 
Close dealers, get retail business, and satisfactorily 
cooperates with distributors. Address Box 355, 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 


POSITION WANTED 


Mr. MANUFACTURER 
YOU can PROFITABLY 
use this 
SALES EXECUTIVE 


ALL or PART TIME. ON a STRAIGHT COM. 
MISSION BASIS. 


18 years’ experience as sales and advertising execu- 
tive and Sales Counsel. He is an AGGRESSIVE, 
ACCREDITED ORGANIZER. Thoroughly expeti- 
enced in modern sales and merchandising methods. 
Well equipped to take charge of your sales and 
advertising and formulate sound sales policies, 
analyze territories, train and develop sales organiza- 
tion. Plan sales promotion. ail order cam- 
paigns. Create practical sales aids for salesmen, 
agents and dealers. 

Age 45, in his prime, excellent health, energetic 
and enthusiastic worker, Graduate Civil Engineer. 
References unquestionable. Record clean and suc: 
cessful. Write 


SALES EXECUTIVE 


12730 MONTE VISTA AVENUE 
Detroit, Michigan 


SALES PROMOTION 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES SECURED FROM 
our clients. | This distributor took on a new spe 
cialty, retailing at $60. His first purchase $12. We 
submitted a sales program capable of national ex 
pansion. Within four years his sales were natiom 
wide, running to $100,000 monthly. 35 years 
salesmanship-in-print experience back of our cam 
paigns. Submit sales problems for free diagnosis. 
10 years Sales Promotion Manager, Larkin Co. 
i. C. Johnson, 119 Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo, 


‘GIBBONS knows CANADA 


